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Food Just a Bit Different 


Clementine MacArthur Allen 


I FEEL sure there is as much satis- 
faction for the homemaker or cook, 
woman or man, in creating a delicious 
dish or in compiling a menu with 
thoughtfully studied balance, flavor, 
and garnish, as a musician experiences 
in producing a beautiful composition, 
or an artist has in a painting success- 
fully finished. 

During years of catering to family 
and friends, as well as to the public in 
a famous New England town, it be- 
came necessary, of course, for me to 
originate new dishes, and to see that 
the old favorites were kept top-notch. 
Many that proved to be so good were 
evolved from leftovers. 

Some of these were the result of 
not very much of any one leftover, but 
enough by combining—as, for in- 
stance, strawberry jam, apple- -sauce, 
pineapple, and peaches, mixed and 
thickened with toasted sponge-cake 
crumbs. This served in footed sherbet 
glasses, a spoonful of whipped cream 
and a “dab” of strawberry jam top- 
ping each dish. 


ANOTHER favorite was made of 
stale chocolate cake, crumbled, and a 
few chopped pecans, mixed together 
with slightly sweetened vanilla-flavored 
whipped cream. Sugar cookies, pears, 
and candied ginger were molded to- 
gether in orange gelatine, using an ob- 
long pan, and this dessert sliced and 
served with apricot whip. So on, at 
pleasure. (And yes, it was a pleasure!) 

The following specialties worked 
out during these years are listed on 
the menu of this page. You will find 
them not only different but delicious. 

CHICKEN PRAIRIE STYLE 

A spring chicken is par excellent for 
this dish, but a tender plump older 
one is also very good. Have the chick- 
en split down the back and cut again 
crosswise to make 4 serving pieces. 
Make small incisions with a sharp- 
pointed knife and place in a casserole. 
Then mix together 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of minced parsley 

14 teaspoonful of white pepper 

14 teaspoonful of paprika 

Rub into the chicken and brush 
lightly with salad oil. Allow to stand 


in the refrigerator for 2 hours, pour- 
ing % tablespoonful of oil over it 
every 30 minutes, using in all 2 table- 
spoonfuls. Then put the chicken, cut- 
side down, on the broiler rack and 
broil until brown. Turn and broil the 
other side; turn from side to side for 


20 minutes, and put into a hot oven 
(400 degrees) for from 25 to 50 min- 
utes, according to the size. A 2-pound 
broiler will cook in 25 minutes. 

Ten minutes before serving, brush 





with melted butter, sprinkle with 
tablespoonfuls of dried bread crumbs, 
and brown delicately. Garnish with 
cress or parsley and with alternate 
slices of yellow and red tomatoes that 
have been dipped in French Dress- 
ing. Pass Spicy Sauce with the chick- 
en, and serve either baked or French- 


fried potatoes and a dish consisting of 


tiny string or wax beans, small onions, 
and red pepper strips cooked together 
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and seasoned well with salt and pep- 
per. Or serve peas—or spinach. 
SPICY SAUCE 

Melt 2 tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Cook in it till yellow: 

14 teaspoonful of minced onion 

Add 

14 bay leaf 

V4 teaspoonful of powdered thym« 

2 tablespoonfuls of mild vinegar 


Cook for 5 [ Continued on page {1 
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There Are Roofs and Roofs 





How to select the most appropriate one for your home 


Duncan Hunter, Architect 


Peon the dawn of history man has 
struggled for a roof over his head and 
his progress in civilization is recorded 
by the steady improvement in the 
shelter he has provided for himself. 
Beginning with the first rude 
thatches of reeds surmounting walls 
of mud and sticks, he has experi- 
mented continuously with Nature’s 
products in his continuous battle with 
the elements, for the roof receives the 
brunt of the storm and must be so 
designed and built and of such ma- 
terials as will give satisfactory and 
lasting protection. Deprived of a good 
roof, decay rushes in, walls crumble, 
and the whole home is laid waste. 
But today not only do we demand 
that the roof over our heads be last- 
ing protection, we also insist that it 
be artistic—that is, beautiful and in 
harmony with the architecture of our 
home, for because the roof is the 


1 On an informal home, with long, low 
rooflines, asphalt shingles in several 
blending colors are certainly effective 


2 For the Dutch-Colonial home as- 
bestos shingles of quiet colors laid in 
a regular, even pattern are beautiful 


3 Rich color of natural slate shingles 
provides roofs of great variety and 
beauty for plain, unbroken surfaces 


4 Sturdy wood shingles, with their 
strong, regular shadow lines, are 
part of America’s Colonial tradition 


5 Tile shingles of different textures laid 
in staggered courses have great 
charm on sturdy-appearing homes 





major element in the 
design of our home, it 
is always conspicuous. 

A roof of good lines 
and of appropriate col- 
or and texture will 
give our home charm, 
even tho it be the most 
simple cottage, where- 
as a home that is other- 
wise an architectural gem is com- 
pletely ruined artistically if its roof 
is improperly designed or of unsuit- 
able color and texture. And so it is 
indeed the roof—its contour, silhou- 
ette, and sweep—that really estab- 
lishes not only the character of your 
home, but its very architectural style. 
The basic difference between the Eng- 
lish-Colonial, Dutch-Colonial, Penn- 
sylvania-Colonial, English Cottage, 
or French-Provincial styles lies al- 
most wholly in the roof, for, altho it 


is true that there are variations in the 
various details, such as doors and 
windows, yet it is the roof that first 
stamps the style of the home and this 
impression no amount of detail can 
change. If the home has a Dutch- 
Colonial roof the home is Dutch- 
Colonial, whatever may be the style 
of the details. 

Most of the roofings used on mod- 
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“A ROOF of good lines and appropriate 
color will give a home charm, even tho it 
be the most simple cottage, whereas a poor 
roof completely ruins a home that is other- 
wise an architectural gem.” 


ern homes are the shingle form, or 
slate, as they are sometimes called, 
whether natural slate, clay tile, wood, 
asbestos, or some of the numerous 
compositions that have an asphalt 
base, and these latter are the newer 
roof developments. 

Asphalt shingles, shown in Figure 
1, are made from a composition of 
felt and asphalt and are surfaced on 
exposed parts with ground or crushed 
natural slate, so your choice of colors 
is nearly unlimited. They are made in 





strips and in individual units similar 
to asbestos shingles and are laid in a 
similar manner. They are available 
in various thicknesses and the price 
range allows wide choice. They cost 
less than asbestos shingles. 

Asbestos and asphalt shingles may 
be laid over old wood shingles. To fas- 
ten the new shingles long nails are 
used to penetrate the under shingles 
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and enter the sheathing beneath, thus 
getting a firm hold. 


ASBESTOS shingles, shown in Fig- 
ure 2, are widely used. They embrace 
a variety of styles, patterns, colors, 
and textures, with variant price 
range. The color possibilities of 
roof of this material are almost un- 
limited. Asbestos shingles weigh little; 
hence they do not require a heavy 
framing. They provide a permanent, 
fireproof roof. They are favorably 
rated by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, so fire-insurance rates 
are lower on a home with such a roof. 
They also carry the approval of build- 
ing codes of municipalities which pro- 
hibit use of wood shingles and other 
inflammable material. Asbestos shin- 
gles vary in thickness as well as in 
shape and type of butt, and in tex- 
ture and color. The colors available 
are in general variations of gray, red, 
green, black, and blended shades and 
two-tone effects. 


UNDER average conditions these 
shingles should not be used on a roof 
with a pitch of less than ¢§ inches to 
the foot, altho with closely laid 
courses and with weather conditions 
not too extreme, a minimum pitch of 
4 inches to the foot will give good re- 
sults. In regions, however, in which 
climatic conditions are.severe a pitch 


it requires insulation underneath. It is 
heavy; therefore if you use it your 
home will require strong roof timbers. 

Wood shingles, shown in Figure 4, 
either stained and treated or in their 
natural state, have been extensively 
used in America. They are especially 
appropriate for Colonial homes. They 
are inexpensive and readily obtainable 
in most localities. They give a soft- 
toned and pleasing effect, with reg- 
ular shadow lines, when properly laid. 
There is, however, the fire hazard. Be- 
cause they are inflammable, they are 
not permitted within the fire limits of 
most cities, and of late years all fire 
ordinances and the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters have decidedly 
resisted their use. They do not carry 
low fire-insurance rates. The other 
drawback is that they aren’t perma- 
nent. Under favorable conditions a 
roof of creosoted wood shingles will 
last for years, but where the roof is 
under the shade of trees, so that it is 
wet and dry for intermittent periods, 
it must be replaced every few years. 
Treated shingles last much longer 
than untreated ones because the creo- 
sote used penetrates the wood and 
prevents decay. 


Woop shingles are available in 
several woods, cedar and cypress be- 
ing the most common. They may be 
either sawed or-hand split, and they 
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shingle now prevails in almost every 
instance and the patterns have gone 
into discard. The aes may be either 
straight or slightly askew in the cut- 
ting. The askew-cut butt gives a 
decided antique effect when laid in 
staggered courses. The split shingles 
cost more than the sawed and are 
usually heavier. 


WOOD shingles should not be used 
on roofs with a pitch of less than ¢ 
inches rise per foot if one expects the 
roof to give service. On roofs of less 
pitch they decay very rapidly. 

Clay-tile shingles, shown in Figure 
5, are used for costly homes. They are 
available in many patterns, textures, 
and colors, varying from the bright. 
glazed, strong-colored tile sometimes 
used on Spanish work to the dullest of 
antique weathered tones of dull red 
and black, handmade and_ with 
weathered texture. Clay tile requires 
a heavy roof structure on account of 
the weight it imposes. 

For flat decks, porch roofs, dor- 
mers, and so on, where the pitch is 
nearly flat, metal or canvas is used. 
The metal should be noncorrosive, 
such as copper or aluminum, altho 
tin and coated or galvanized iron may 
be used when the cost must be at a 
minimum. However, the replacement 
cost for these is great, and so copper 
and aluminum are much better buys. 





of not less than 6 inches to the foot 
would be required. 

Natural slate, shown in Figure 3, 
has been extensively used for larger 
homes. It comes in a great variety of 
sizes, thicknesses, and colors, and it is 
permanent and fireproof. It is a rela- 
tively expensive roofing, the heavy 
slate being very costly; and it absorbs 
the heat of the sun in summer so that 


come in various lengths and thick- 
nesses, random or sized widths. Ran- 
dom widths are generally used except 
where a pattern effect is desired, in 
which case the butts are of uniform 
width cut to any desired shape. The 
pattern butt was quite the rage a few 
years ago, and roofs were laid with all 
sorts jg attern effects. But the sim- 
plicity of. the oldtime, regular-coursed 


Canvas that has been specially 
treated makes a very satisfactory cov- 
ering for flat roofs and decks. It will 
last for years if properly laid and 
kept painted. It will also stand con- 
siderable foot traffic, so it is suitable 
for balconies and decks that are to be 
walked upon. This roofing has been 
used for years on railway coaches and 
boats and has _ [ Continued on page 57 
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Here’s the Way to Grow the 
Large-Flower Chrysanthemums 


yo first thing to do when you get 
the chrysanthemum fever, and most 
of us do sooner or later, is to decide 
definitely for what purpose you want 
to grow them. Are they for home deco- 
ration, garden display, or show speci- 
mens? 

The-next step is to select varieties 
suitable for your particular purpose. 
Talk with different growers and find 
what value certain varieties have 
other than for exhibition. 

Write to the nearest reputable nur- 
seryman, telling him just exactly what 
you want as to color, type, and time 
of bloom, and ask him to suggest su- 
perior varieties and home-garden nov- 
elties having exceptional merit. It is 
advantageous, ordinarily, to order 
from a nursery that is north of your 
locality rather than south. 

Whether the plants are purchased 
or are already growing in the garden, 
if you wish to have superlative flow- 


» aa 





ers, here is the proper cultural course: 
The old roots will send up shoots ear- 
ly, and if left alone may put out blos- 
soms in May or June, but these flow- 
ers are not worth while. In the spring 
the young shoots should be removed 
from the old plants, set out—choose a 
cloudy, rainy day for transplanting— 
and cut rer to within 8 inches of the 
ground. A sunny situation and good 
soil are essential; any ordinary soil is 
good soil if it contains organic ma- 
terial. Barnyard manure should be 
added and worked in well. 

Allow the plant to send up one or 
two branches, according to whether 
large exhibition flowers or an abun- 
dance of smaller flowers are desired; 
break off all suckers and off-shoots 
and pinch out the growth which comes 
in the axil of the leaves. 

For specimen bush, that is, a much- 
branched plant which will produce a 
great number of flowers, pinch out the 
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Ruth Waters 


tip of the plant. The tips of the new 
shoots should be pinched off as soon 
as they make a growth of four leaves. 
This is called “stopping” and is prac- 
ticed until the latter part of July. All 
pruning, stopping, and disbudding 
should be done early in the morning, 
great care being taken not to injure 
the buds, for if they are damaged the 
flowers will be faulty. 


KEEPthe plants constantly growing; 
they must not be stunted. A chrysan- 
themum expert can tell, when looking 
at the flowers in a show, which ones 
have been stunted by lack of atten- 
tion. And lack of attention means, or- 
dinarily, in the South at any rate, 
neglect in watering. Most growers 
have the idea that they can make up 
later for the earlier lack of water, but 
this is not so. 

Dryness brings red spider. If plants 
are in a weakened condition they are 
susceptible to disease and insects, 
whereas if they are given good care, 
red spider and many other pests will 
not appear. Aphis, or plant lice, we 
have always with us. The best remedy 
for this nuisance is spraying with 
nicotine or pyrethrum extract. Start 
spraying and watering as soon as the 
plants are set out. A word of warning: 
Never use anything on top of the 
flower after the bud begins to unfold. 


As HAS been frequently written, 
chrysanthemums are voracious feed- 
ers and should be fertilized during the 
growing season. I believe barnyard 
manure is the most suitable; either 
fresh or well-rotted manure may be 
used, except that the fresh must not 
be worked up close to young plants. 
Of course, concentrated plant foods 
have value and may be used to ad- 
vantage in conjunction with natural 
manures. 
To my mind the most significant 
point in chrysanthemum-growing is 
“taking the bud”; in other words, bud 
selection so as to have the kind of 
flowers wanted at the time they are 
wanted. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS bloom ear- 
ly or late according to variety; that is, 
if you want thé early flowers buy the 
early-type varieties; if you prefer lat- 
er flowers, buy the late-blooming va- 
rieties. A sure method to make any 
variety bloom sooner than it - 
wise would is by making the days 
shorter and the nights longer. E. Breaky 
siasts are experimenting successfully 
by keeping out the light and the sun. 
Commencing [ Continued on page 53 
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Dear Mrs. Garst: 


You ask me to tell you about HUMAN 
BEING. I suppose it's rather a sombre book 
in some ways, but it gave its author the most 
intense and various pleasure. One of those 
miracles happened that, in a writer's secret 
heart, justify everything: the unexpected 
emergence of a Character who gets up and 
moves things around by umpremeditated vitali- 
ty. Minnie Hutzler just walked in and took 
charge. She seems to be one of those rare 
and thrilling people who have a pretty defi- 
nite idea of What It's All About. What a 
dangerous advantage they have over most of 
us lukewarm uncertain amd dubious creatures. 
In fact there are a number of people in this 
story who became extraordinarily real to me. 





I had a painful sense of loss when 
I took my hat and closed the door of the book 
and said goodbye to them forever. But if | 
they are as real as I imagine them to be they | 
will get on perfectly well without me. 


Anyhow, I am affectionately theirs 














Good Times Ahead! 


Eleanor Hubbard Garst 


iy YOU can lose yourself complete- 
ly in a first-rate novel and come back 
from the world of creative imagina- 
tion with new vision, then these new 
novels will bring you, as they have 
me, joy and refreshment, good times. 
H. G. Wells, Sinclair Lewis, Chris- 
topher Morley, Robert Nathan—all 
have written novels of outstanding 
excellence, or provocative vigor. And 
then there’s a first novel of tremen- 
dous power by Leonard Ehrlich- 
God’s Angry Man. Yes, indeed, in the 
world of books, there are good times 
ahead for you! 

Ann Vickers, by Sinclair Lewis 
(Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
2.50), has that dynamic quality 
which makes each reader frantic until 
he can discuss the volume with the 
next fellow. It purports to be the 
biography of a thoroly modern young 
woman. She’s a suffragist, a social 
worker, a prison reformer. But for all 
her brilliance, it’s a thoro botch she 
makes of her love affairs. Time after 
time, her reactions to a situation ring 
false to feminine psychology as I 


Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Book Department Editor 


know it, so I find myself muttering, 
“It isn’t true; it wouldn’t be that way 
at all!” And yet vitality crackles, and 
reportorial accuracy of detail as- 
tounds, from every page, and once 
you start it you'll open cans to feed 
your family, use safety pins instead 
of needle and thread, and snap at 
your spouse, tried and true, until 
you've read every word of the volume 
from page I to page 562. 


Ir HAS become the fashion, in this 
hard-boiled era, rather to pooh-pooh 
at whimsy and whimsical humor. And 
Christopher Morley has been made 
by popular opinion one of the stand- 
ard bearers of this school. But as for 
me, every time I see the name Chris- 
topher Morley on an article or a book, 
I am quite content to settle back, 
open my mind, and follow along where 
he leads, all set for an evening with a 
humorous, quaint, and scholarly 
friend. His Human Being (Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, $2) tells of one 
Richard Roe and his adventures in 
the book business, and then in his 
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Every time I see the name Christopher Morley 
on an article or a book, | am quite content to 
settle back, open my mind, and follow along 
where he leads. -ELEANOR HUBBARD GARST. 


own stationery business. The real 
gusto that goes into building up a 
business dear to a man’s heart is giv- 
en its due—a rather blessed relief 
from the cult of disillusion. And the 
perky little stenographers, so wise and 
so courageous, who relish to the full 
the combat of existence, whether in 
business or love, are both gay and 
true. In particular, Richard is blessed 
with a certain speculative detachment 
which adds much to his enjoyment of 
the maddening round. 

And, too, I believe you'll enjoy the 
little tale of Farewell Miss Julie Lo- 
gan, by J. M. Barrie (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1), that tells of a young 
minister and a lovely lady who met 
in the winter of 186— in a remote cor 
ner of the dour Scotch highlands. Per 
haps the very evident intention of the 
author to be weird and faye is a little 
obvious, but I relished the quaint 
little story and believe you will, too. 
Incidentally, the book jacket tells u: 
that this is Barrie’s first story in 
thirty years. 


Does the name Robert Nathan 
mean anything to you? Please learn to 
watch for his few but choice little 
novels of satire and wisdom. Yonah, 
The Fiddler in Barly, The Bishop's 
Wife, The Orchid all are titles that 
bring pleasant chuckles of reminiscent 
delight to the initiate. His newest 
novel, One More Spring (Alfred A. 
Knopf, $2), [ Continued on page 32 





















Oh, the Joy in It! More Examples of the Beauty 


Better Homes and Gardens Families Have 
Created by Remodeling Out-of-Date Homes 


DownaLp B. WALKER, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who won the second prize in our “‘Before and 
After” Home-Furnishings Contest last year, had 
a summer cottage that was finished with noth- 
ing but framing studs and sheathing, but with 
simple additions and suitable furnishings he a- 
chieved a very livable home, as you can see. 

For his changes Mr. Walker selected yellow 
pine boards, featuring their knots and covering 
the joints with a narrow batten strip. For the 
ceiling, and also to provide a second floor for 
storage, yellow pine beams were used. Over the 
ceiling beams at right angles were placed boards. 
A soft and aged appearance was given the walls 
and ceiling by applying a mixture of powdered 
burnt umber, turpentine, and white paint. A 
finishing coat of wax gave a surface to which 
dust and dirt will not adhere. Pieces of old 
family furniture with suitable accessories give 
the home a lived-in atmosphere. 
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Tue FOURTH ‘prize in our “Before and After” 
: ..2* €ontest wert to this fireplace in the home of: Mrs. 
L..D. Hokerk; of Utica, New York. An unattractive 
fireplace ruins the appearance of an entire living- 
room. Because the living-room is the central meet- 
ing place in the home its fireplace should be of excel- 
lent design. In this room the fireplace itself was pre- 
served, but the entire mantel was built out around 
it, filling the otherwise lost space between two win- 
dows. The simple panel effect is well proportioned to 
allow built-in shelves to take care of books and orna- 
ments. The formal balance of the shelves is accented 
by the lighting fixtures and by the charmingly fram- 
ed silhouettes. An original overmantel decoration 
was arrived at by painting a design on the mirror. 





























Waar a clever, simple change 
was made in the dining-room by 
Mrs. Ralph West, of Omaha, 
Nebraska, who won third prize 
in our contest! So many of us 
have just such built-in sideboards 
that interfere with our view into 
our gardens. Good repre \ductions 
of beautiful Sheraton furniture 
such as can be bought today give 
the new room an air of distinc 
tion. Even the old lighting fix 
ture has been replaced by an 
up-to-date one of suitable pr 
portion. A nice sense of balance 
has been established by the 
picture at each side of the doors. 



























Now turn to Page 7 for Better 






Homes and Gardens’ Rean- 
nouncemeut of $3,000 Cash 
Prize Awards in Better Homes 


Contest Now in Progress. 
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If Your Garden Colors Clash 


6 OR in the garden is a subject 
no gardener could possibly ignore, 
and in the words ol the old jingle, 

“He would not, if he could, would 
he?”’ It is simply brimming over with 
interest for everyone who has come to 
realize that growing a patch of flowers 
does not mean that we have a garden 
which wholly satisfies. 

Color combinations, color schemes, 
color cures, and color symbolism are 
at once so alluring, so elusive, so stim- 
ulatingly important, and so tantaliz- 
ingly matters of association, taste, 
and training that we shall never come 
to the end of this captivating subject. 
We can, tho, make a beginning and 
achieve very satisfactory and harmo- 
nious results by following a few sim- 
ple rules and avoiding the more 
dangerous pitfalls. 

The individualist who plants his 
garden simply to please himself has 
the easier problem. ‘‘] know what I 
like,” he states calmly. “If my garden 
looks like a crazy quilt to you—well, 
after all, it’s my garden and I like it.” 


But most gardeners who have be- 
come interested in color schemes and 
in combining their flowers in the most 
effective groups wish to please them- 
selves, their families, and have their 
gardens beautiful to the eyes of their 
friends as well! And when opinions 
and preferences are given, they are 
something like this: 

‘My favorite color is eatable 
brown,” chants one member of the 
family. 

“Any color so long as it’s red,” 
another. 

“Let's try a purple and gold border!” 

“LT used to like your garden better 


sings 


when you used softer colors and more 
pink,” remarks one dear friend, and 
“Can’t you jazz it up a bit?’ comes 
from another. 

Such ample and sincere advice 
promptly reduces the already dis- 
quieted gardener to holding his head 
while a mental picture of a jumbled 
rainbow and whirling kaleidoscope 
goes round and round! 


AND no wonder. For the physiolo- 
gist produces proof that the eyes of 
different individuals receive color sen- 
sations differently and that, actually, 
we do not see colors alike. Just as if 
this were not sufficiently confusing, 
the psychologist demonstrates beyond 
all doubt that our color likes and dis- 
likes are largely the result of symbolic 
usage, teaching, and association, 

above all association. 

The painters warn us that arrang- 
ing flowers in combination in the gar- 
den is quite a different matter from 
mixing pigments and that the same 
laws cannot be applied to both. 

Then, when the stage electrician 
and window decorator have added 
their warnings about the behavior of 
presumably fixed and stable colors un- 
der various lights, we come to the 
realization that it is from those gar- 
deners who have pioneered in this 
subject that we shall receive our help. 
From their discussion of this almost 
limitless field I have chosen eight sug- 
gestions as being most helpful to those 
who are determined that their gardens 
shall not be called “hodgepodges.” 

The first is (let all the family lis- 
ten!) to spend more time in our gar- 
dens; not in weeding but in looking at 
them! Here is the perfect excuse for 
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The color in this border continues thru all seasons 


Leah Hendricks 


avoiding everything unpleasant this 
summer—we Shall be busy studying 
color! We are-to note at the time each 
predominating flower is in bloom just 
where it looks best, the general effect 
of the garden, and any changes 
needed. Perhaps when the tulips 
bloom the garden looks woefully lop- 
sided. We scribble that down and, 
also, just where some good telling 
splashes of color are required to re- 
store the balance. Plan each change 
when the flowers concerned are in 
bloom—that’s first. 


THE next suggestion is that we give 
the flowers a try out in the places 
where we think we want them by 
cutting some of the blossoms and ty- 
ing them to some at their original 
heights and by standing the shorter- 
stem ones in bottles or jars. This gives 
perfect freedom in trying out effects 
and puts no time limit on the garden- 
er. Anyone who tries this method 
when planning changes in the garden 
will find it of immense value. Of 
course, imagination is still needed to 
visualize clumps of iris in full bloom 
where one or two flowers now sit on 
top of bamboo stakes, but for study- 
ing the landscape effect and the carry- 
ing power of colors, this is an excellent 
device. Planting without some such 
aid sometimes results in a lack of har- 
mony similar to that which my small 
daughter described when she said, 
“We didn’t have any books, so we 
just sang by imagination.” 


Jupicious cutting is another royal 
road from hodgepodge to color har- 
mony. The wisest gardener I know 
once said that [ Continued on page 48 
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I Love the Oldtime Posies 


j ae is so much more to a gar- 
den than we can see, or hear, or touch, 
or smell. I am talking about a real 
garden—it need not be large, for size 
does not matter. It need not have 
cost much—as money goes. It does 
not even have to be an old garden. 

This is not a riddle—I am only get- 
ting close to one of the secrets of gar- 
den charm—to one of the reasons why 
gardens are loved and cherished, why 
new gardens are made, why flowers 
mean home. There, that’s it—asso- 
ciation! That blessed bringing back of 
memories we do not want to lose, of 
memories we cannot afford to lose. 
Truly, as the old proverb has it, 
“More in the garden grows, than the 
gardener sows.” 

What do lilacs mean to you—white 
lilacs? What do you think of when you 
bury your nose in their soft plumes? 
What other scenes come before your 


gayest, most gleeful poppies ever 
seen? Mine did. And marvelous white 
lilies, and larkspur in riotous pro- 
fusion. And do you remember the 
great lilac trees and the fragrant, tall 
June Roses? And the English Violets 
—those endearing small wells of sweet- 
ness? 

Just sit right where you are, will 
you, please, but let your mind go 
walking with me. For I want to tell 
you and show you, if I may, why I 
love the oldtime posies—why the 
friendly intimacy dl the same sweet 
flowers, year after year, is so inex- 
pressibly dear. 

Right here, halfway down this sun- 
ny bank is where our earliest crocus 


bloom. They are especial favorites of: 


my mother. They bring the first splash 
of color, each year. They bring the first 
bees. They mean, always—spring has 
really come at last to our garden! 


Fleeta Brownell Woodroffe 


And this is our beloved periwinkle 
(Vinca minor), this dark glossy- 
leaved groundcover below the lilacs 
around the sundial. It has shallow 
roots and, every spring, fragile lilac 
crocus spear their way up thru the 
periwinkle mat and pale-gold daffo- 
dils sway above it. It must have been 
in earliest spring when the bonny blue 
periwinkle flowers were starring the 
ground that it won its long-ago name 
of joy-of-the-ground. Yes, it is per- 
fectly hardy and evergreen. And to 
keep it always green and tidy it re- 
quires only clipping away in very 
early spring any leaves which are 
winter-burned. 

Could anything be more enchant- 
ing than these small pixie-faced La- 
dies Delights nodding their pretty 
heads and smiling so roguishly at us? 
Many are the gardens these small 
elves have graced. Many are the pet 








One reason why gardens are loved, 
why new gardens are made, is that 
blessed bringin, back of memories 


eyes when you see a big snow- 
ball bush bending under its 
petal snow? Whose face does 
the spiciness of pinks bring to 
your mind’s eye? The clean 
scent of chrysanthemums— 
Sweetbriar Roses? 

It is very precious, this thing 
that flowers do to us and for us 
with their color and perfume. 
Perfume—how much that 
brings back! Whiffs of sweet- 
ness as the day cools from new- 
opening four-o’clocks, soft 
waves of perfume in the dusk 
from the glistening flowers of 
the Big White Plantainlilies, 
that best of spicy spring odors, 
from the friendly yellow blos- 
soms of the Golden Currant. 

And color! Did your great- 
grandmother and your grand- 
mother grow poppies—the 
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What grandmother did not hold 
dear one of these posies —-foxgloves, 
pinks, peonies, or bleedinghearts 


names given them thru the long 
sunny years: three-faces-un 
der-a-hood, little stepmother, 
pink-of-my-joan, kit-run 
about, none-so-pretty, john- 
ny-jump-up, hearts-ease, herb 
trinity, tickle-my-fancy, kiss- 
me-at-the-garden-gate! Brave 
little lowers, they are among 
the earliest to greet us each 
spring and the last to wave a 
cheerful good-by as winter 
closes in. They self-sow, busily. 
They pop up, unexpectedly, in 
corners of steps and in graveled 
paths—they surprise and de 
light us continually. 

Poets Narcissus were among 
the cherished bulbs brought 
over by the first Colonists to 
help recall the gardens left be- 
hind them. The perfume, the 
light  [ Continued on page O4 
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Gay to the End 


M. G. Kains . . . New York 


On: October day as I was rid- 
ing on a bus thru a New York sub- 
urb I saw several clumps of tall 
purple and shorter orange flowers 
set against a planting of dwarf 
evergreens. The combination was 
so strikingly beautiful, especially 
so considering the time of year, 
that I got off the bus to see if I had 
guessed correctly the kinds of 
plants they were. 

Sure enough, as I had surmised, 
the tall purple ones were native 
Asters and the others French Mari- 
golds. Tho there had been several 
frosts which had stripped most of 
the leaves from the trees and killed 
the dahlias, geraniums, and other 
plants with tender foliage, these 
Asters and marigolds were in prime 
condition and covered with both 
flowers and buds. 

Their ability to recover after be- 
ing frozen and to continue to pro- 


duce flowers late in the autumn set 
me thinking what a lot of pleasure 
other gardeners might gain by 
knowing what to select for continu- 
ing the blossoming season. After 
the frosts that kill tender plants 
and usually leave our gardens drea- 
ry, there are six to ten weeks of de- 
lightful weather before winter 
actually sets in. 

Most flowering shrubs, trees, and 
hardy perennials blossom during 
spring or early summer. Some of 
them may be attractive while in 
fruit or in the autumn coloring of 
their foliage, but the garden that 
relies upon only these plants and 
the tender annuals will naturally 
ahd necessarily be bleak and bare. 


Most people want their gardens 
to continue attractive from earliest 
spring until latest autumn. To plan 
such a garden I would begin with 
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Like jets from green fountains, the foliage of the 
Fineleaf Sunflower (Helianthus orgyalis) rises as a 
tall background for this stone garden bench 


those plants needed to fill the autumn with 
bloom, and next select such as will make 
connecting links between the more abun- 
dant summer-blooming annuals and the 
autumn flowers. Then I would work back- 
ward to the spring, when there is the great- 
est wealth of attractive species and varieties 
to choose. 


PLACING the late-blooming plants will 
depend more upon the nature and size of 
their growth than upon perhaps any other 
consideration. With all the planting where 
this “largest first and in the background” 
rule is applied the results will be most sat- 
isfactory because the small plants will thus 
have a chance to show themselves. 

Certain perennials, such as delphinium 
and Achillea, if cut down immediately after 
flowering in June or July and their roots 
given a deep soaking with plant food, and 
watered copiously during dry weather, will 
produce enough flowers during September 
and October to make this process worth the 
little effort. 

Perennials may be supplemented by 
many annuals, or plants grown as such in 
cold climates, all of which will bloom more 


or less freely after the light frosts of early. 
autumn. Probably the most satisfactory of : 


them are calendula, snapdragon, petunia, 


verbena, Sweet Alyssum, marigold, Phlox’ 


. ? 
drummondi, ageratum, Centaurea, annual 
chrysanthemum, candytuft, and stocks. 


‘THESILVER FLEECEVINE (Polygonum 


auberti) sometimes starts to bloom in late: 


August, usually in September, and con- 
tinues until late October. The original spe- 
cies is said to bear pink flowers, but on all 
the vines I have seen the flowers are white. 
These are very small but exceedingly abun- 
dant, giving the vine a mistlike appearance. 
My own specimen, from a 2-inch pot 
planted in a very gravelly soil, grew 15 feet 
the first season. Specimens often exceed 20 
feet and have a wide spread. 

Two late-blooming species of clematis are 
of special interest. Our native virgins-bower 
(Clematis virginiana) makes drifts of little 
white flowers during late August and is fol- 
lowed by its Japanese cousin Sweet Autumn 
Clematis (Clematis paniculata) two or three 
weeks later. The flowers of each are suc- 
ceeded by quantities of fluffy seeds which 
remain attractive after the flowers fall. 


WHILE the most popular species of gay- 
feather (Liatris) produces its immense 
spikes of pale purple flowers during July 
and August, two species, scariosa and spi- 
cata, bloom thru September. 

Bushclover, often listed by nurserymen 
as Desmodium (Lespedeza penduliflorum), 
forms a shrub where the winters are mild 
but kills to the ground in cold regions. How- 
ever, its roots are hardy as far north as 
Central New England, where new shoots 
arise from the ground each spring and bend 
over in graceful arches often 6 feet high, 
bearing abundant rose-pink, pealike flowers 
during September. [ Continued on page 65 
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A Busy Businessman 


Finds a Hobby 


Joseph S. Edelman 


\ INSTON CHURCHILL builds 
stone walls around his estate at Chart- 
well Manor—King George of Eng- 
land collects stamps—John Barry- 
more picks up odd animals as pets— 
Helen Wills Moody puts her racquet 
aside for the paint brush. 

Nobody can accuse these people of 
having time to waste or of neglecting 
their work; in fact, what they do is 
better done because their hobbies 
bring them rest and relief 
from the work that nor- 
mally occupies their 
minds and hands. It is an 
outlet for their energies, 
a change from routine, 
an opportunity to shelve 
their problems and to use 
a new set of mental and 
physical muscles. 

Nor do you need to be 
an illustrious figure in 
business, politics, or fi- 
nance to have a useful 
and interesting hobby 
that will give you a 
chance to shelve yourown 
problems and difficulties 
for a welcome change. 

My hobby took the 
form of building a summer home dur- 
ing the summer weekends, and build- 
ing into it all the odd notions and 
queer ideas that I have been tucking 
away into my memory “cupboards” 
for years. 

And, to my mind, the most inter- 
esting thing in this whole experiment 
in home-building is the fact that it 
was something to which everybody 
in the family contributed, and in 
which everyone feels a direct and per- 
sonal interest that grows and grows. 


The red-brick table and 
benches in the kitchen. 
The table is tiled in white 
and green. The benches 
have heavy oak tops 






Paul, youngest of 
the helpers, brings 
bricks to Dad 


Illustrations by his friend W. N. Wilson 





The brick mantel has two brick 
benches with heavy oak tops. The 
little doorways above it frame a lead- 
ed-glass window lighted from inside 


I have four youngsters. 

One of them is a husky 
six-footer named Nat, 
who tops me by a head 
and is just graduating 
from college. He is the 
official ““cement-mixer” 
and general help. Be- 
tween us we do all the 
“heavy” details as well as 
much of the finer work. 

My daughter Edna, 
who is 16 and attends 
Barnard, is foreman—or 
should we say “‘forelady” 
of the younger element. 
She superintended and rolled the ten- 
nis court and helped to make and take 
care of the garden. She had the 
youngsters spend several mornings 
each week “‘rock-picking,” as they 
call it. Our property is blessed with 
fieldstone of all sizes and shapes— 
and every new road that is cut means 
a new “rock mine.” They collect them 
in piles, and Saturday mornings we 
bring out the car and the baskets and 
collect them. 

Every rock that has been used to 
face the building has 
been collected by the 
youngsters—and they 
are paid so much for 
every basketful. This 

Hf is one way in which 
they earn their allow- 
ances—and believe 
me, they are good 
bookkeepers. 

Harold—8s, and 

Paul—6, help on Sat- 
urdays in bringing 
their precious rocks 
and bricks to Dad to 
use. When the floors 
were being tiled they 
were the official “‘tile- 
bringers,’’ and they 
have had the time of 
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their young lives each summer for the 
past four years. 

Mrs. Edelman contributed some in- 
teresting finishing touches. She made 
the draperies for the entire house, of 
the heavy brown linen that I brought 
home from an Irish-linen importer. 
She made the window curtains of 
some dotted fabric that she bought at 
the five-and-ten—and they look 
charming. 


THE feeling that this is really home 
—and that everybody helped make it 
and create it—has made “home” 
something more than just a place 
where they live in the summer. 

Nothing I know of has given me 
quite so much satisfaction as this lit- 
tle summer house—I am sure that 
many of you who do something simi- 
lar will find just as much joy in it— 
and I believe you will be interested 
in some of the details that went into 
the making of the ‘“‘Rockerie.” 

Real Estate and I are no strangers. 
For years I wrote advertising copy 
for the greatest real-estate auctioneer 
of them all, in New York. I have 
visited and planned and written about 
all sorts of property, from mansions 
in the Thousand Islands to little 
farms near Jamaica Bay. But some- 
how, when I bought a home—it was 
in the city—near a subway station— 
even as most of the other New 
Yorkers do. 


IT TAKES a shove from an outside 
source to turn a city-dweller into a 
country-home builder—and in my 
case the shove came in the form of a 
telephone call from a man I knew 
who wanted me to come out to see a 
new development he was planning at 
Lake Ronkonkoma, on Long Island. 
He had bought a large tract of land 
on what was once the playground of a 
handful of [ Continued on page 44 
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Advice to 
Brides... 
gy 











by Experts 


Introduced by Josephine Wylie, Director of Better Homes and Gardens’ Foods Department 


OF in wins Bride! And hail to 
all those helpful souls who would 
direct her footsteps along the way 
of homemaking successes. 

The whole world loves her and 
wants her to be happy. Yes, and 
we’re going to be frank to say that 
we think her happiness depends 
upon her dedication to the cause 
of good food right in the very be- 
ginning. 

So we have drafted six experts 
to give her certain very high 
standards for biscuits, for cake 
and pie, for coffee and tea, and for 
steak—those foods by whichevery 
woman’s success as a cook is 
measured, whether or not she is 
conscious of it herself. 

And brides, don’t say it can’t 
be done, for it can. Here is testi- 
mony, fresh from our letter bas- 
ket: ““T'wo months ago you wrote 
me complete instructions for mak- 
ing a cake and overnight I was 
transformed from a veritable dub 
to a champion cakemaker. 
Whatever success [ shall make of 
my married life, at least half the 
credit will go to Better Homes and 
Gardens.” 

All right, we now introduce the 
first advice-giver, a young woman 
who has made thousands of bis- 
cuits in connection with her work 
for a large flour-milling company. 
Who should know any better than 
she what a first-rate biscuit looks 
and tastes like! Here’s her recipe: 


BAKING-POWDER BISCUITS 


2 cupfuls of flour 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

3 teaspoonfuls of any baking powder 

4 tablespoonfuls of shortening 

34 cupful of milk 

“The first step is to have your 
ingredients assembled. For cake 
flour, decrease the liquid to 24 
cupful. This recipe has been 
tested with the various types of 
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baking powders, so use the one 
you md 63 As for shortening, use 
a good pure product. A combina- 
tion of butter and another short- 
ening can be used, provided the 
other shortening has no disagree- 
able characteristic flavor. Milk | 
prefer to water because it not 
only adds to the food value but 
because biscuits made with milk 
have a better, richer color. 

“T feel that very important 
equipment is a large crash towel 
or piece of canvas to fasten over 
the mixing board. Flour rubbed 
into this cloth will keep the dough 
from sticking, but the dough will 
not pick up any extra, as it does 
on a loosely floured board. Extra 
flour rolled into dough from the 
board is likely to make a dry- 
tasting, hard-to-swallow biscuit. 
The rolling pin can be covered 
with a child’s white ribbed cotton 
stocking-leg. Other equipment in- 
cludes a mixing bow! and-spoon, 
flour-sifter, standard measuring 
cups and spoons, two knives or a 
pastry-blender, a_biscuit-cutter, 
and a large cooky sheet or shallow 
baking pan. 


BEFORE mixing your dough, 
light the oven. It must be very 
hot (475 degrees) when you put 
in your biscuits. 

“Now measure into your sifter 
and sift onto a clean piece of pa- 
per what you think will be 2 cup- 
fuls of flour. Then spoon this 
lightly into your measuring cup. 
Using a knife, level off the extra 
flour from the top of the cup. Put 
2 cupfuls of this measured flour 
back into your sifter together 
with level measurements of salt 
and baking powder. Sift these dry 
ingredients into your mixing 
bowl. Add shortening by level 
tablespoon- [ Continued on page 35 
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Tas is the sec- 


ond of a series 
of stories on un- 
derstanding the 
12- to 18-year- 
old boy and girl 
and their prob- 
lems. —THE 
EDITORS. 


Yes, It’s to Be Expected! 





PHOTOGRAPHED FSPECIALLY FOR BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS BY RUTH NICHOL, 


To move, to be made to move--a decrepit car fills two needs of 


the adolescent 


“ 
Kons are a mystery to me,” 


chuckled the father of a 16-year-old. 
“Last year I bought my boy Bob an 
old Ford, paying $29 for it, and if any- 
thing, $29 was too much. It had four 
wheels and a sort of an engine, and 
that was all you could say for it. The 
boys affectionately named it Gramma. 

“Would you believe that Bob’s 
friends will drive over to our place in 
good cars, park those cars in front of 
our place, and pile into Bob’s old 
wreck whenever they want to go any 
place? They have to chip in to help 
Bob on the gas, too. 

“When Gramma breaks down, 
which is the only thing she can ever 
be really counted on to do, they push 
her home and the whole gang comes 
over to fix her up. They pick over the 
city junk pile to find parts, and if they 
have to buy something, they go to the 
second-hand dealer’s and bargain to 
get what they need out of the money 
they have, exhibiting abilities I didn’t 
know they possessed. They do all the 
work themselves, and it really seems 
as tho the worse shape the car is in, 
the more they enjoy it. 


Gladys Denny Shultz 


“Last winter, on a cold day, I was 
driving along in my car when I sighted 
Gramma ahead, weaving from side to 
side because her wheels and axles have 
such a varied ancestry. Bob had his 
coat collar pulled away up around his 
ears, bareheaded—I doubt if the boy 
owns a hat—hunched over the wheel, 
trying to make himself as small as 
possible to escape the wind (Gramma 
lost her top along with her youth). 
I drove in front of him and forced 
him over to the curb. When he 
stopped, up from the bottom of the 
car popped four other boys who had 
been lying down on the floor to keep 
warm. Yet at that very minute those 
boys had parked in front of my house 
three elegant warm sedans with heat- 
ers. Now if you can explain that, you 
are a better guesser than I am.” 


THIS father could have found the 
answer to his question in the descrip- 
tion of the adolescent boy, by which I 
mean a 12- to 18-year-old, given in 
last month’s Better Homes and Gar- 
dens. One of the characteristics, you 
may remember, is a great restless- 
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Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Child Care and Training Director 


ness, a desire to be on the move and 
to make vehicles in which he can get 
himself about. The adolescent loves 
to put things together himself, he en- 
joys most the things he has made for 
himself. He has practically an adult 
intelligence and a fund of new powers 
which cry out for excercise. He 1s curi- 
ous, he is active. 


Our modern civilization has added 
an obstacle to the expression of these 
powers which has not before existed. 
In addition to keeping the adolescent 
a dependent after he has reached phy- 
sical and mental maturity, the ma- 
chine age has taken out of his hands 
many methods by which the adoles- 
cent of other times kept himself en- 
tertained and busy during his period 
of subordination. The family automo 
bile provides easy transportation with- 
out his having to do anything about 
it. The radio supplies music which 
young people used to delight to pro- 
duce themselves. The movies take the 
place of entertainment which boys 
and girls formerly contrived by their 
own wits. The [Continued on page 53 
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June, Roses, 
and Fun 


The Junior Garden Clubs of America Page 


A PLAY with roses—a June garden party— 
we'll invite our mothers and all the neighbors 
in our Junior Garden Club Neighborhood Yard 
and Garden Contest. This will help keep each 
of them interested in her garden thruout the 


summer. 


For invitations we will cut out colored roses 
from the seed catalogs and paste them on heavy 
paper. Then we’ll cut a slit thru the center of 


‘. 


4 Sth 


the rose and slide thru it our invita- 
tion to the June Garden Party. 

Our invitations might read: 

“Mothers and flowers to us were given, 

To bridge the span twixt earth and heaven. 

Come to our Junior Garden Club 

Party of Roses and Mothers.” 

As each guest arrives we will give 
her a flower-wreathed score card and 
pencil, and ask each to make a list of 
the roses, shrubs, and flowers that she 
sees and knows in this garden. It will 
be fun to see how many really know 
the names of plants. The counselor 
can grade the papers before the party 
is over. 

We will hold the party in Aunt 
Larkspur’s (our counselor’s) rose gar- 
den. There will be folding chairs for 
everyone. At the far end of the gar- 
den, under the rose-covered pergola, 
we will have our drama of roses. 


Fora, queen of the garden, is en- 
throned in the center of the pergola. 
She is dressed as a white rose and is 
holding Rose Court. All about her are 
her subjects of the Rose Court. Each 
wears a branch of the rose she repre- 
sents. After each rose courtier has 
taken her place, they all start singing 
‘In the Time of Roses.” 

As they near the end of the song 
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a Party, 


from an unseen 
part of the garden 
there enters an 
embassy of Junior 
Gardenérs from 
far-away villages. 
The courtiers 
make way for 
them as they ad- 
vance toward the 
queen’s throne. 
Bowing before the 
throne of Flora, the Junior leader 
speaks: 

“Oh beautiful queen of the happy 
flower world, we, the Junior Garden- 
ers of America, come to you from all 
parts of the country to ask your help 
and guidance. 

“In each of our villages we have 
ugly, unsightly places that make 
everyone who looks at them feel de- 
pressed and unhappy. And so we have 
banded together and have come to 
you for help. Each of us has a special 
ugly spot in our town that we want 
you to touch with your magic wand 
and change to a beautiful picture.” 

“T will do what I can to help you, 
oh, Junior Gardeners, for you are tru- 
ly my Knights of the Earth. Let me 
hear now each of your problems.” 


THE first Junior comes forward and 
says: 

“Fair queen, in my town there is a 
barren clay embankment that washes 
down onto the sidewalk and street 
with every rain. The seeds that we 
plant wash away and nothing seems 
to want to grow there. I beseech of 
you, Queen Flora, help me bring beau- 
ty to this ugly spot.” 

“Your wish shall be granted,” smil- 
ingly answers Queen Flora, as she 









Flora entertains the rose courtiers, 
who ask and receive flowery favors 


raises her wand with the command, 
“Prairie Rose, come forth and give to 
this Junior Gardener some of your 
young shoots that he may .take back 
with him and planton this clay bank.” 
At her command one of Queen 
Flora’s courtiers of the Rose Court 
comes forth with a train of trailing 
green branches, some of which are 6 to 
10 feet long, jeweled with delicate single 
pink blossoms with yellow centers. 


I wit gladly give you of my 
branches, oh, Junior Gardener,” gra- 
ciously speaks Prairie Rose. “Only 
plant them at the top of your ugly 
clay bank. In a few short years my 
long green fronds of shell-pink and 
soft yellow will drape your hillsides 
with beauty. The birds will love to 
nest in my branches and eat of my 
fruit, and thus bring you beautiful 
song as well as fragrant blossoms and 
lovely foliage.” 

“Oh, I am grateful to you, Queen 
Flora and Prairie Rose,” breathlessly 
answers the Junior. “I shall carefully 
plant you on my embankment for the 
lasting enjoyment of everyone.” 


IF ONLY you can help me, too, 
Queen Flora,” speaks the next Junior 
Gardener. “Our school Junior Garden 
Club wants to plant some sweetly 
scented shrubs close to the windows of 
the Home for the Blind. Then we will 
win our Sharing Garden Pleasures 
badge offered us by Cousin Marion. 
We want the things we plant to be so 
sturdy that they will live, blossom, 
and shed their fragrance year after 
year without much care.” 

“A beautiful idea, Junior Gardener. 
I have several famous rose courtiers 
that I believe [ Continued on page 62 
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He Always 
Gets His Bug 


Frank Thone 


* 


“Lumpy” Is a Night Officer in 
“Our Home World of Wonders” 


Shakespeare said the toad has a pre- 
cious jewel in his head. Possibly he was 
referring to some very valuable head- 
gland secretions which science has re- 
cently discovered. Take another look 
at your friend Lumpy as described here 
by Doctor Thone, of “Science Service.” 

—THE EDITORS. 


| along among the clods 
at the bottom of the bean rows, the beetle 
sought a way to return to the leafy feast 
from which he had awkwardly fallen. 
Once or twice he raised his wing-covers 
and half spread his wings, as tho he might 
take to the air; then, being heavy bodied 
and sluggish, he decided otherwise and 
continued to scramble along, seeking a 
stalk to climb or a drooping leaf making 
contact with the ground. 

Once he hesitated and half turned, for it 
seemed to him that the scent of a female 
of his own kind was drifting down the air. 
But it was a faint and doubtful odor; 
doubtless she was far away, and besides, 








he was still hungry. So he went back 
to his dogged crawling among the 
clods. 

His eyes, none too sharp even in 
daylight, were almost blind in the 
dusk of late evening, and he did not 
notice that one of the clods shifted 
its position a little as he came close. 
Neither did he see that its underside 
was pale, unlike the color of the 
other lumps of earth, nor that up on 
top of it there were two green-am- 
ber spots of light. Too blind to see, 
too dull-witted to apprehend if he 
had seen, the beetle stumbled to 
his doom. 

Something chill, heavy, wet, and 
sticky hit him with all the force of a 
water-soaked mattress falling on a 
man. It flashed back into the cavern 
whence it had come, lightning- 
quick. The beetle went with it. 
Gulped off the overwhelming tongue 
into the stomach that opened 
almost at its base, the luckless in- 
sect joined some dozens of his fel- 
lows already in the process of losing 
their separate identities and _ be- 
coming merged as part of the per- 
sonality of Lumpy the Toad. 


AN incident like this, dramatic 
with the tragedy of death to the 
individual insect, is only one of a 
hundred similar pleasant moments 
in an evening’s patrol among the 
bean rows to Lumpy. Life to Lumpy 
is one grand sweet mealtime 

leaving out of account the very con- 
siderable proportion of his time he 
spends in sleep and the considerably 
less portion occupied with his very 
casual family affairs. He must, in- 
deed, keep on eating, for the drive 
of his hunger is amazing. More than 
a generation ago, one patient ob- 
server learned that a toad will eat 


enough insects in twenty-four hours 
to fill his capacious stomach four 
times over. And since a toad is ready 
to eat anything he can swallow, so 
long as it is alive and wiggling, that 
means he is death and destruction 
to insect pests in the garden. For- 
tunate indeed are you, if a Lumpy 
has condescended to take up resi- 
dence among your bean rows! 

Lumpy and the birds are unac- 
knowledged partners in the business 
of eating insects and other creeping 
things, for the birds operate by day- 
light, Lumpy in the dusk of evening 
and morning; tho if there is bright 
moonlight he will keep up his hunt 
all night long. Moreover, he is right 
down where he will do the most 
good, and he doesn’t have to take 
time off for singing or for flying 
home to the nest with a worm. He 
has forgotten all about his erstwhile 
mate and his tadpoles. 


BESIDES insects and their many- 
legged kin among the spider-centi- 
pede tribe, Lumpy is partial to 
earthworms and small snails. He 
eats snails shells and all, and you 
can feel their hard houses thru his 
body wall for some hours after he 
has thus followed the fashion of the 
French gourmets. Then they are 
either dissolved in his digestive 
juices or disgorged. 

His forays against earthworms 
make Lumpy a less desirable citizen, 
from the human point of view, for 
earthworms are useful as soil-mixers 
and aerators. But we must always 
remember that Lumpy is no more 
concerned with helping us than the 
birds are. What he wants is a good 
meal. If it happens to consist of our 
enemies, that 1s just so much good 
luck for us; | Continued on page 50 
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and large single flowers. 





uns | This morning I 
saw bloom on 
my new Iris Jacqueline 
Guillot, a lovely grayish 
lavender-blue but of a 
drooping, clinging-vine 
type. My old peony friend 
Felix Crousse, in pleasant 
silky crimson coat, was 
open to greet me. 


And Richard Carvel— 


The Diary of a 
Plain Dirt Gardener 


Harry R. O’Brien 


Just about this time in 
came two dozen youngs- 
ters, members of the Junior 
Garden Club of Delaware, 
to visit the garden—and 
my vision was over. 


Senet Have you ever 

heard the story 
of the beautiful peony that 
was lost for years and then 





new for me—what a glo- 
rious red it is, not too deep, 
not too light, and strong 
and sturdy. Then Luetta Pfeiffer is out— 
new, too, for me—with stamens of gold 
gleaming amid the pale pink petals. 

I was just going back to my desk when I 
saw the durned aphids on my Hybrid Tea 
Roses again. | grabbed the sprayer and 
gave them an all-round dose mixture of 
sulphur for black spot and mildew, lead 
arsenate for chewing insects, and nicotine 
sulphate for the aphids. I had to mark 
student papers so I quit, but the students 
got precious few words of wisdom thereon 
in way of criticism. 

After class this afternoon I gambled. 
The clouds were dark. “ “Twill rain,” said 
1. So | bought our main supply of cab- 
bage, tomato, pepper, and eggplants. 

After supper tonight the black clouds 
rolled lower. I called on Maggie [ the Dirt 
Gardener’s wife | for help. She dropped 
plants and I set them hard and fast. Mag- 
gie finished and ran for the house. David 
| his younger son | and I lingered to see 
our potatoes just peeping thru the ground, 
and we got soaking wet as a dashing show- 
er hit us fore and aft. Came in, took off my 





“I want you to understand—” 


wet shirt, and read the “Gladiolus Re- 
view” that someone gave me the other day. 


Z Before breakfast, as I stood ad- 

miring my rows of vegetables 

that stood up so straight after being 

rained in, I heard a pattering across the 

fields and here came another shower. | 

dashed, but it caught me before I reached 

the back door. But I had already discov- 

ered that James Kelway, one of the most 

upright, sturdy, light pink peonies, was 
in bloom. 

And salaam, my friends, before the roy- 
al family of peonydom, that just arrived 
this afternoon. That magnificent white is 
the grand duchess, Kelway’s Glorious. By 
her stands her cousin, the princess Therese, 
all in lovely pink. These two share the 
honors of being the second highest rated 
peonies in the world. But behind them 
stands the queen, the glorious Le Cygne, 
which means “the swan,” in satiny ivory 
white, the highest rated of all in the peony 
world. 

My hybrid English Delphiniums, the 
Blackmore and Langdons and the Wrex- 
ham strains, that I grew from seed, are 
coming in bloom. These are the ones that 
grow so tall, with giant double blooms in 
many iridescent tints and often with the 
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“I dashed, but it caught me... 


enormous black “bees”’ in their centers. 

As I was hoeing these very delphiniums 
this afternoon | looked up and saw our 
friend Grace Innis coming down the path 
to visit the garden. She admired my deep 
red pyrethrums (Painted Daisies) and we 
had an argument over how to pronounce 
them. She calls them “‘peer’-e-thrum.” 

“T’ll give you one for your own garden,” 
said I, “but | want you to understand I’m 
giving you a ‘py-ree’-thrum.’ ” 


8 Tap, tap, tap—the conductor 

waves his baton and the over- 

ture begins, for tis light opera day in the 

garden on this bright matinee in the glo- 

rious month of June. The guests are ar- 

riving in the boxes and down below I peer 
around to see them. 

See that Frenchman over there in a 
dark red coat, almost like black velvet, in 
the peony family box. That’s Mons. Mar- 
tin Cahuzac. His companion is Mikado, 
dressed in flaming red with yellow splash- 
es. The lady in white over there is Mrs. 
Edward Harding. She’s an aristocrat. 

The hybrid Shirley Foxgloves see me 
and nod their pink and white bells. The 
gorgeous Candlestick Lily (Lilium dauri- 
cum) comes marching in, flaunting her gor- 
geous gobletlike sleeves. Members of the 
columbine family proudly display their 
spurs of yellow, blue, and red. The old- 
fashioned red and white valerians have ar- 
rived. The red Oriental Poppies, with 
their cousin, the haughty pink Mrs. Per- 
ry, hurry in. Down in the orchestra row I 
see my old friend, little Miss 4/yssum ar- 
genteum, the silver lining of her opera 
cloak showing and her tresses all yellow. 

“I turned to the iris box and recognized 
the blue Miss Siberian and quaint Dolly 
Madison dressed in mauve and lilac with 
touches of gold, when the music paused. 
There was silence. 

Up went the curtain, as the white Phila- 
delphus fiddles struck up a merry tune 
and there glided on the garden stage the 
loveliest prima donna you ever saw, to 
sing the opening aria. Applaud, my friends, 
for tis the Pink Lady herself—the first 
Hybrid Tea Rose of the year. Mrs. A. R. 
Barraclough was in the rdle today—tall, 
stately, in carmine-pink. In the back- 
ground stood the chorus, the stalwart 
Rugosa Roses, with glossy, crinkly leaves 
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miraculously found again 

in an Indiana garden? 

There is a legend, too, that this peony can 
never be seen in its full beauty unless you 
see it in the first 15 minutes after it opens. 
This morning as I went out about 5 to 
mow the lawn, the legend turned to fact; 
for the first time in my life I caught the 
fairy blush of pink, indescribably , lbony 
ful, on this peony that had just opened up 
its dewy petals. By breakfast time that 
blush was gone and it was just another 
good pink peony. It’s name is Lady Alex- 
andra Duff. Tonight there was lovely 
Laura Dessert, white with a yellow center. 


@ The tide of bloom keeps on. | 
don’t get any work done. I just 
wander around, notebook in hand to check 
on names. There was the Iris Candlelight 
today, highest rated of all iris, in soft 
faint yellow somewhat like my older fa- 
vorite Afterglow. The two red peony 
twins, Mary Brand and Longfellow, ar- 
rived, both admirable. So, too, came 
Martha Bulloch, a large matronly pink. 
First bloom appeared on the Paul’s Scar- 
let Climber Rose, brilliant, colorful. 


9 Cheerfully I sent a check for 

$3 today to W. F. Christman, 
Northbrook, Illinois, secretary of the 
American Peony Society, for renewal of an- 
nual dues to that organization. | couldn’t 
get along without the bulletins the Society 


gets out. 
peel Says the Good Book, “Cast 
thy bread upon the waters,”’ 
and so forth. Well, same holds with red 
pyrethrums. Grace Innis came back today, 
bringing us several varieties of iris we 
don’t have. So at the back of the garden | 
began making ready a new iris bed that I 
want to fill this summer. Then the whole 
family helped plant these. Maggie wrote 
labels and put down the record. Donald 
brought me the iris, David brought me 
the labels. I planted. In getting ready, | 
had to move a lilac, which I did with a 
ball of dirt, and watered it in well. It 
didn’t wilt a bit. 


Jue 8 School over, business trips 

loom. Early in darkness of a 
cloudy morning Donald and I set out on 
one today. Before noon we went by the 
home of friend [Continued on page 59 
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“...in came two dozen youngsters” 
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What You Want to 


Know About 


Climbing Roses 


G. A. Stevens . . . Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Rose Society, Author of “Climbing Roses” 


O;: ROSES I might paraphrase Shake- 
speare and say, ‘Age cannot wither or custom 
stale their infinite variety,” for I am con- 
stantly amazed by the different kinds of 
beauty they display. Creation has endowed no 
other flower with such a multiplicity of forms, 
unless it be orchids, but they must divide their 
glory among several hundred families, while the 
rose displays its multitudinous splendors within 


the limits of a single genus. 


This fact attests its long association with humanity. 
For countless centuries man has loved roses and worked 


with them, changed 
them to suit his own 
needs, to meet his 
own ideals. We can 
look back thru the 
centuries and see 
how the roses have 
kept pace with us, 
adapting themselves 
or being adapted to 
every whim and 
fancy of the race. 

Long, long ago 
some need arose foe 
climbing roses, and 
immediately climb- 
ing roses appeared. 
Year by year, decade 
by decade, genera- 
tion by generation, 
they increased in 
beauty and in num- 
bers until now there 
are more kinds of 
climbing roses alone 
than all other kinds 
of roses put together! 

What an impossi- 
ble task the editor 
sets me when he com- 
mands me to select a 
brief list of the best! 
I do not know more 
than one-tenth of them. No man 
could. 

Fully half of all the climbing roses 
are limited to the favorable climate of 
the South and California, by their 
lack of hardiness, or resistance to 
cold. Many of these tender roses are 
everblooming or have a blooming sea- 
son several months long. Gloire de 
Dijon, an historic old Tea Rose with 
fragrant, coppery buff and pale pink 
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flowers, tops them all in general favor. 
The famous Noisette, Maréchal Neil, 
is still capable of golden glory, but the 
rose of this class which is attracting 
most attention nowadays is Belle of 
Portugal. I have recently heard of two 
plants of this rose in California which 
produced 3,579 exquisite, deep-pet- 
aled pink roses between March 1 and 
August 8. There, too, Climbing Gold- 
en Emblem is a supreme golden rose, 
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Blaze, a new everbloom- 
ing Paul's Scarlet Climber 


Mrs. Arthur Curtis James bears golden 
flowers and appears to be truly hardy 


but it is a climbing sport of a dwarf 
Hybrid Tea, and to make a choice 
among the innumerable sports of this 
kind is all but impossible. 

I am on more familiar ground in 
dealing with the so-called hardy climb- 
ing roses. “Hardy” is only a relative 
word. It may mean much or little. In 
the narrowest sense it describes roses 
which no winter can injure; but in its 
broadest application it extends to va- 
rieties which may be damaged 
severely. 

For informal gardens, especially 
those in the country where there may 
be rustic features and a feeling of the 
woods and open fields, I like climbing 
roses with small, single flowers, not 
too ornate and not too much unlike 
their ancestral species. Generally such 
climbers have long wiry canes or stems 
and carry their flowers in great loose 
sprays. 

Prince of them all is the lovely dark 
red Bloomfield Courage, whose clus- 
ters of inch-wide velvety red flowers 
have a half-wild, elfin grace and whose 
loose sprays of scarlet hips are just as 
decorative in autumn as some of the 
greatly admired berried shrubs. Evan- 
geline, pink and so fragrant it scents 
the garden for rods around; Paradise, 
dull rose and impishly quilled; Hia- 
watha, in his glory of red and gold; 
and gleaming Milky Way, of purest 
white, cover [ Coztinued on page 60 
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HERE’S one “old friend” that all 
‘Waa husbands should be allowed 
to keep. You'll find it on the tables 
of their clubs and chop houses. They 
demand its ruddy presence with steak, 
planked fish, baked beans and old- 
fashioned hash. We refer, of course, 
to Heinz Tomato Ketchup—that big, 
red bottle of spicy goodness that’s the 
largest selling ketchup in the world! 


W hat wonders it works with 
even the simplest foods! 
How its spicy taste reminds 
you of simmering tomatoes 
and fragrant seasonings in 
the old home kitchens of 
long ago! Order a bottle for 
tonight's dinner and win 
an emphatic “thank you” 
from the head of the table. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U.S. A. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


ONE OF THE 








TOMATO KETCHUP 


THE LARGEST SELLING 
KETCHUP IN THE WORLD 





Good Times Ahead! 


tells of a strange aggregation—a violinist, 
an antique-furniture dealer, a generous 
lady, and a former bank president who 
wintered in acrid good fellowship in a tool 
shed in Central Park. At the end of the 
tale the philosopher of them all says: “I 
have had a little taste of freedom. .. When 
one believes in life, one must not be afraid 
that life will be too awkward or too difh- 
cult. It is made up of surprises: and one 
must trust it, for it is full of love and joy, 
as well as pain.” 


Pernaps only because they are femi- 
nine and English, I always find myself 
grouping Sylvia Townsend Warner, Edith 
Olivier, Margaret Kennedy, and Rose 
Macauley. They certainly are dissimilar 
enough in theme and predominating in- 
terest, but they do have a fundamental 
background of English tradition that 
links them inextricably. 

Rose Macauley’s latest book, The Shad- 
ow Flies (Harper & Brothers, $2.50), is in 
reality an historical document, with a 
thread of fiction thrown in for good meas- 
ure. She writes of the rotund little cleric 
Robert Herrick and his astonishing, im- 
mortal verse; of Sir John Suckling and 
John Cleveland, whom she elects the vil- 
lain of the piece. He combines satire with 
artful seduction and brings disaster to the 
lovely Julian Conybeare, heroine. While 
not a wholly successful novel, yet The 
Shadow Flies is an astonishingly vivid 
piece of historical reconstruction. 


MarGarReET KENNEDY in 4 Long 
Time Ago (Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, $2) sketches again one of her vivid 
musical geniuses in Elissa Koebel. The 
tale tells of a time long ago, when Elissa 
moved across the orbit of a placid English 
family. By sheer divine stupidity, or per- 
haps brilliant astuteness—you are never 
quite sure which—Ellen, good wife and 
mother, crosses out the whole incident 
and drops it into the limbo of nothingness. 

Mr. Chilvester’s Daughters, by Edith 
Olivier (The Viking Press, $2.50), is a 
novel of atmosphere, the atmosphere of 
moldy beauty inherent in Chilvester 
House. The house gobbles up Henry Chil- 
vester and his older daughter, and at the 
close of the volume you realize that it is 
nip and tuck between Emily, the younger 
daughter, and the old ruin. The book is 
delicate and perfect in atmosphere. Per- 
haps it is rather attenuated for one who 
likes red-blooded fiction, but it surely is 
full of charm for the perceptive. 

The Salutation, by Sylvia Townsend 
Warner (The Viking Press, $2.50), is a 
book of short stories. They are delicate in 
tone but have a real bite to them. 


As ENGLISH as a hawthorn hedge in 
May is Invitation to the Waltz, by Rosa- 
mond Lehmann (Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, $2), which tells of the thrills, terrors, 
and uncertainties that make of a sheltered 
young girl’s first dancing party a tragi- 
comedy of highest dramatic suspense. The 
book is delicious, and heart-breaking, ex- 
quisitely written. 

“What to you think of Jnheritance, by 
Phyllis Bentley?” (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $2.50). I’ve had letters asking me 
just that and dozens of people asking me 
verbally, so I know that I should think 
more of it than I do. The story tells of suc- 





| Continued from page 17 | 


ceeding generations of an English family 
that move thru the various aiea of de 
velopment of a _ cotton-manufacturing 
business, from hand-weaving, to great 
cotton mill. It’s just a personal idiosyn- 
cracy, but such a story, unless it’s another 
Forsyte Saga, seems tiresome to me. I like 
people in my novels, not social trends. 


THERE is a fundamental contradiction 
in a novel such as The Narrow Corner, by 
W. Somerset Maugham, which the pub- 
lishers, Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
optimistically hail as ‘“‘a novel to rank 
with Of Human Bondage” (Maugham’s 
one really great book). The same contra- 
diction applies to many of the novels of 
disillusion. If people are so dull and help- 
less, and life so meaningless and cruel, 
why bother to write about them at all? 
While the pure Pollyanna story is usually 
utter twaddle, yet I do believe that an 
author must catch a bit of the pulsing 
rhythm of life and at least grant it human 
significance if he is to write a good novel. 
(I’m not didactic about this at all, and 
may be wrong—for it’s sheer impertinence 
to question W. Somerset Maugham’s 
art—but, at any rate, | hope to start a 
good argument.) The Narrow Corner is 
brilliant, if utterly cold. Set in Malaysia, 
one gets the perfect feel of the tropics 
and sees that strange procession of white 
men that for one reason or another has 
found refuge on these remote shores. 

Mrs. Van Kleek, by Elinor Mordaunt 
(The John Day Company, $2.50), while 
not so austerely perfect a book as The 
Narrow Corner, is more human. It catches 
the flavor of humid desolation of the 
tropics, but Mrs. Van Kleek is a far more 
romantic figure, even if more untrue, than 
the remote Doctor Saunders, thru whose 
indifferent eyes the tragedy of The Narrow 
Corner reaches the reader. 


ANnp since we are now in the Orient, I 
want to remind you that you will surely 
want to read Sons, by Pearl S. Buck (The 
John Day Company, $2.50), which car- 
ries on the story of the house of Wang, 
whose fortunes we followed in The Good 
Earth. The youngest son, Wang the Tiger, 
transfers his interest from the struggle for 
land, which drove the elder Wang, to the 
struggle for military power and leader 
ship of men. The book is full-bodied and 
powerful. 


Reap Let the Hurricane Roar, by Rose 
Wilder Lane (Longmans Green & Com- 
pany, $1.50), a really spine-shivering tale 
of heroism that probably was duplicated 
over and over again in the sod houses that 
dotted our western plains in pioneer days. 
Caroline, a delicately nurtured young 
woman, a mother at 17, fends for herself 
and baby thru the long Dakota winter of 
blizzard and starvation. She is prepared 
to fight either wolf or outlaw if her little 
sod house is attacked. Mrs. Lane writes 
with reportorial directness, but the tale is 
stark drama-and all the more impressive 
because its truth is confirmed by the pio- 
neer tales which are part of our folk lore. 
It is inevitable that the reader draw him- 
self a moral—‘‘And we think we're going 
thru hard times! We've a long way to go 
before we face such stark realities as con- 
fronted our forebears. With such an 
inheritance, dare we fail?” 
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NAPO 


& that fatal 


Green Peach 


The “Battle of Life,’’ Too, Often 
Depends on Quick-Acting Food 


of Dresden, Napoleon ate a green 

peach and suffered acute indigestion. 
In his distress, he neglected to direct the 
pursuit of the enemy. This fatal omission 
cost Napoleon the battle of Leipzig—which 
made his final defeat inevitable. 

How often little things determine suc- 
cess or failure—common-place, every-day 
details no one would ever suspect of being 
even slightly important! 

For instance, how many people realize 
that everything they eat and drink...a 
morsel of beef-steak...a bite of cheese, a 
swallow of milk, a slice of bread...each 
single ounce of food has its effect on every 
cell in the body? Nerves, muscles, glands, 
the heart, liver—every cell needs ENERGY. 

The impulse that governs all physical 
and mental activity is ENERGY. When 
energy is expended, fatigue sets in, circu- 
lation is impaired, nerves grow taut, mus- 
cles are tired and vitality is at low ebb. 
What do we need most to restore ENERGY 
quickly? We need QUICK-ACTING CAR-BO- 
HY-DRATES. 


He: REPORTS: following the battle 


What Are 
*‘Quick-Acting Carbohydrates’’? 


In plain language, “quick-acting carbohy- 
drates” are to the body what high-speed 
gasoline is to a motor. 

Slow-acting carbohydrates are present in 
many foods. But to provide an abundance 
of QUICK-ACTING CARBOHYDRATES we must 
eat or drink a food which contains these 
quick-acting carbohydrates in concentrated 
form. Fortunately, these quick-acting car- 
bohydrates are the most easily digested of 
all carbohydrates. In fact, they are readily 
digested, transformed into body sugar and 
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utilized by every nerve, muscle, gland and 
tissue in the body. 


Karo SYRUP is this kind of 
quick-acting carbohydrate. In Karo Syrup 
is a high percentage of Dextrose, which 
is the normal blood sugar of the human 
system. Immediately Karo reaches the 
stomach, its remarkable energizing ele- 
ments are utilized in the quick revival of 
poor circulation, of fatigued nerves, of 
flagging muscles. 

Look at the chart-pictures above. They 
clearly indicate what happens to muscular 
activity as the supply of muscle sugar is 
depleted...and then what happens after 
quick-acting Karo Syrup is supplied to 
the system. The greater the supply of 
such muscle sugar...the greater reserve 
of mental and muscular energy. This same 
striking stimulation applies to nerves as 
well as muscles. “Surplus Energy” is the 
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Here is muscular 
activity charted. As 
energy is expended, 
reflex muscle action 
diminishes, . . until 
complete fatigue 
takes place. 














Now..Aftera 
dash of quick- 
acting Karo 
gives a fresh 
supply of mus- 
cle sugar. .no- 
tice the quick- 
ening of ac- 
tivity..eneroy 
is restored. 

















secret of constant “live-wire” activity. 
In recent years, the medical profession 
has discovered in Karo Syrup one of the 
most nourishing, fatigue- banishing foods. 
As aresult, Karo is widely recommended 


“Sa for infant feeding, for growing children 


who need just the kind of quick-acting 
energy Karo supplies, for active men and 
women...and even for invalids and elderly 
people who fatigue easily. 

“Throughout Infancy and Childhood... 
from Childhood to Old Age” covers the 
entire range of Karo’s contribution to the 
health and vigor of human life. 

Every grocery store in America sells Karo 
Syrup. For more than twenty-five years, 
Karo has been known and served in homes 
everywhere. It is delicious in flavor, remark- 
able in its quick-acting nutritive qualities 
and very economical in price. Below are 
several of the many, many ways, KaroSyrup 
can...and should...be served as adaily ration. 

If any member of your family...or your- 
self...tires quickly, suffers nervous irrita- 
bilicy or generally “eats poorly”, start on 
a Karo schedule today. Both Red Label 
and Blue Label Karo are equally effec- 
tive in quick-acting results. Karo Syrup is 
rich in Dextrins, Maltose and Dextrose. 





“The Miracle of the 
Match’ ’is a startling 
book which tells you 
in simple language 
why quick - acting 
Karo Syrup givesin- 
stant energy... also 
dozens of new reci- 
pes forserving Karo 
in many delicious 
ways. 













Karo in a glass of 

milk improves its 

flavor and doubles 
its energy value. 


Medical authorities 
recognize Karo as 
an ideal food for 
infants...Ask your 
doctor about it. 


Your family will 
enjoy Karo served 
with cereals. Karo 
adds delicious fla- 
vor and nutrition. 


Karo gives a new, 
delicious flavor to 
Sresh fruits. Enjoy 
it with fruit cock- 
tails, salads. 


There are many 
ways to use Karo as 
@ sweetener in bak- 
ing. Write for illus- 
trated recipe book, 


Write to: CoRN 
Propucts REFINING 
Company, Dept. Be-6, 

P.O. Box 171, 


Trinity Sta. New York 
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Pat. Applied For 


This FREE 
Interior 
Decorators 
Color Rule 


Reveals secrets of 
artistic home decoration 


| yea woman wants a more 













































attractive home. Here is a 
novel, new device that shows you 
how. With this siding color rule 
you can arrange hundreds of 
striking color combinations pos- 
sible with Waterspar Quick- 
Drying Enamel for woodwork 
and furniture, and Wallhide, the 
Vitolized Oil Paint for walls. It is 
a real, visual guide to the proper 
selection of color for the home. Be 
sure to mail the coupon for one 
at once. 


WATERSPAR 


Quick-Drying 
Varnish & Enamel 


by the makers of 
Wallhide, the Vitolized Oil Paint 





Yours for the asking— 


just mail the coupon 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Dept. 136 
( Paint and Varnish Div.) , Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me an Interior Decorators Color 
Rule with literature on Waterspar Enamel and 
Wallhide Paint. 


Name 





Address 





State. 
© P.P.G. 


City 








Co.. 1983 
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Modernize Now! 


““Modernize Now” is more than a slogan: 
it’s a hint for saving your own money! 

It’s surprising at what little expense 
really favorable results can be accom- 
plished in home improvement. It really 
doesn’t cost much to bring your old front 
porch up to date; to redecorate and add a 
few new pieces of furniture to the living- 
room; to add a second bathroom; or to 
finish. your unused attic as an extra bed- 
room, or a recreation room. 


MeEantTIME send in the contest-entry 
blank on this page at once. The sooner you 
enter the Better Homes and Gardens con- 
test, the longer time you will have to plan 
and work out your home-improvement 
project. Remember that we will help you. 
Each entrant in the contest will receive 
free a copy of a brand-new and up-to-date 
booklet, “‘New Ideas for Modernizing 
Your Home.” 

This booklet is not a mere pamphlet; it 
is a 64-page, large-size booklet full of 
practical, solid ideas and suggestions on 
all phases of home improvement and re- 
modeling. You'll get valuable help from 
the dozens of “before” and “after” photo- 
graphs of rebuilt homes and rebuilt and 
redecorated rooms. 

No matter how small or how large 
your home improvement may be, whether 
















[ Continued from page 7 | 


you spend a few dollars or a few hundred 
dollars, your opportunity to win a cash 
award in the Better Homes and Gardens 
Better Homes Contest is the same. 

There are four classes, the division be- 
ing made on an “amount-spent” basis. 
One class includes home-improvement 
projects costing less than $1 50 to complete 
(including material, labor, and_ built-in 
equipment); the second, home-i improve- 
ment projects costing from $150 to $500; 
a third costing between $500 and $1,000; 
and a fourth, more than $1,000. 

In each class there are 29 prize-money 
awards. First prize in each class is $200; 
second prize, $100; third prize, $50; fourth 
prize, $25; fifth prize, $20; and sixth 
prize, $15; seventh thru eleventh prizes, 
$10 each; twelfth thru twenth-ninth, $s 
each. 

And topping them all is the most im- 
portant prize—the national sweepstakes— 
$1,000! 


Reap the rules carefully. The method of 
entering the contest is simple. Fill in the 
coupon at the bottom of this page or, if 
you prefer, write a letter or postcard con- 
taining the information asked in the 
coupon and send it to the Better Homes 
Contest Editor, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





See page 7 for additional details about this nation-wide Better Homes Contest. 


Contest Conditions 


1. The Better Homes Contest begins January 
1, 1933, and ends December 31, 1933. The work 
must be begun and finished within that period. 
Photographs and a 300-word letter describing 
the improvements you make must be mailed in 
an envelope which bears a postmark not later 


than midnight, December 31, 1933. 


2. No matter how great or minor a change, 
if your better-home project makes your home 
more comfortable, or better serves the con- 
venience of your family, or improves the archi- 
tecture of your home, it is eligible in this 
National Better-Homes Contest. 


3. A small, inexpensive improvement will 
have exactly the same consideration and op- 
portunity of winning as a large one. Each entry 
will be judged solely on how well it has been 
done, not on its magnitude. 


4. Just as soon as you have sent us your entry 
blank, take, or have taken, a photograph or 
photographs (if you are going to remodel or 
renew your home completely) of your home, or 
a photograph of the detail (if you intend to 
improve only a part of your home). Photo- 
graphs must be sharp, clear, glossy. prints. 
Put your name and address on the back of each 
photograph. Keep these photographs until you 
have finished your project. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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5. When you have completed your improve- 
ments take, or have taken, a sharp, clear, glos- 
sy photograph or photographs, showing the 
changes you have made. Be sure that the 
“after” photographs are taken from the same 
positions as the “before” pictures. Clip each 
“before” photograph to each “after”—that is, 
the “before” picture taken from a certain posi- 
tion should be attached to the “after” picture 
taken from the same position—so that the 
improvement you have made is readily appar- 
ent to the judges, or, better still, mount each 
‘ed picture alongside each “after.” 

Then write us a letter, not more than 300 
fire describing the improvements you have 
made, ‘and send it in to us, just as soon as your 
better-home project is ‘complete—with the 
“before” and “after” pictures. 

7. All material submitted in the Better- 
Homes Contest becomes the sole property of 
Better Homes and Gardens. 


8. Address your entry to the Better-Homes 
Contest Editor. 


9. No one connected in any way with Better 
Homes and Gardens may enter the contest. 


10. In case of ties, each winner will receive 
the full amount of the announced prize. 


11. Decision of the judges will be final. 


BETTER HOMES CONTEST ENTRY BLANK 


(Use this coupon or write us a letter or postcard.) 


Better Homes Contest Editor, 9106 Meredith Building, 


Please enter my name in your Better Homes Contest. Send me free, postpaid, a 
copy of your booklet “New Ideas for Modernizing Your Home.” 
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test. r ia Z MAGIC CHOCOLATE MIXTURE 
. 2 squares 1% cubs (1 can) Eagle Brand 
F unsweetened chocolate Sweetened Condensed Milk 
rove- : Melt chocolate in double boiler. Add Eagle Brand, 
= Sweetened Condensed Milk. Cook for 5 minutes. 
g10S- ‘ Mixture will thicken—like magic!—to creamy 
: - j i "7 smoothness! It’s failure-proof! 
— the 
* * * 
same é af 
each See on this page all the delicious, easy 
at is, dishes that start with this Magic Chocolate 
)0Si- Te S$ . . Mixture. 
I OLA 
ye Be sure to use Eagle Brand — it’s Sweet- 
Fg ened Condensed Milk. NOT Evaporated. 
1 a — ~ y ry 
each anes ea NEW, QUICKER COOKING WITH 
Y: ; = BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
n 300 
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FREE! woONnDERFUL NEW COOK BOOK! 


Besides this chocolate magic, this book gives you other short- 
cuts to caramel good things, lemon dishes, salad dressings, quick 
candies, ice creams, etc. 
The Borden Company, Dept. 242, 350 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

MAGI Please send me your new 
nat t | FREE booklet “Amazing 
” _ See ca F rae ost . Short-Cuts.”’ 
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QUIET - The Integra 








‘fat t 4 

y muni 
Now you can make those 
plumbing improvements you 


have planned “some time.” }’ y 
Prices for Kohler quality are 


down to new lows, on a par 
with the figures quoted for doubtful design, 
careless finish and uncertain service. 

Call in Doctor Plumber today. Find out 
just what it will cost to give the home a 
clean bill of health. A few dollars spent 
now buy charm and comfort that not long 
ago would have seemed extravagant. 





New low-cost INTEGRA Toilet 
QUIET ONE-PIECE HYGIENIC SYPHON-JET 


Note the simplicity and good design of 
the Kohler Integra (shown above), a mod- 
ern toilet—neater, cleaner, quieter. This 
fixture is one unit in the Metropolitan 
Matched Set, which includes a tub and a 
lavatory having the same modern lines and 
balanced design. 

The Integra is a true syphon-jet. This 
means positive and complete cleansing 
action. And, the Integra flushes and refills 
so quietly that it can scarcely be heard 
outside the bathroom door. It has a much 
larger outlet than others in its class. It has 
a large water area with less soiling space— 
yet uses a third less water in flushing. The 
Integra is made of twice-fired vitreous 
china, the hardest and cleanest material 
known to the industry. Easily and quickly 
installed. Reasonably priced—only $45.85. 

To be sure of first quality, always specify 
all-Kohler installations—and find the 
Kohler trade-mark on every fixture and 
fitting. . . . Kohler Co. Founded 1873. 
Kohler, Wisconsin. Write for booklet D-6. 


KOHLER ° KOHLER 


Have you entered the Better Homes 
Contest? You can make over your old bath- 
room or kitchen with Kohler fixtures and 
fittings, plus a little paint and a few ideas— 
and perhaps win a worth-while money prize. 
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Recipes From One Good Cook to Another 





ALL RECIPES TESTED IN BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS’ TASTING-TEST KITCHEN 





LAMB CHOPS CREOLE 


PurcHasE lamb chops or steaks from 
the shoulder or leg. Sprinkle with salt and 
pepper and roll in flour. Heat a small 
amount of fat or oil in a skillet and 
brown the meat on each side. Arrange in a 
baking dish or pan and to 4 chops or 
steaks dice 1 large onion and sprinkle over 
the meat. 

Add \% cupful of water and 44 cupful of 
canned tomato soup to the remaining fry- 
ings in the skillet, let come to a boil, and 
pour over the steaks. Cover and bake in a 
slow oven (325 to 


over this, spread with butter, then with a 
mixture of 1 cupful of ground, cooked, 
cured ham and 3 sweet pickles ground. 
Moisten with mayonnaise. 

Adjust the top layer of bread and press 
the loaf firmly, fitting the edges evenly. 
Work 3 packages of soft white cheese to a 
paste, adding a small portion of cream. 
Ice the entire loaf with the cheese as you 
would ice a cake. 

The loaf may be made attractive by 
various garnishes such as slices of stuffed 
olives, halves of nutmeats, slices of hard- 
cooked eggs, slices of green pickle, pimi- 

ento, or ripe olives. 
wm = When ready to 





350 degrees) for 

1 to 2 hours. This 
dish is good 
served with cream- 
ed new potatoes 
and a crisp green 
salad.— Mrs. W.L. 
C., Rhode Island. 


STRAWBERRY- 
MERINGUE 
SHORTCAKE 
8 egg whites 
Y{ teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar 
2 cupfuls of sugar 
Beat egg whites 
until foamy, 
add the cream 
of tartar, then con- 
tinue beating until 
they hold a point. 
Add the sugar 
gradually and mix 
well. Pour into a 
shallow loaf pan 
lined with wax pa- 
per or into 2 pie 
pans likewise lined 
with wax paper. 
Bake in a slow ov- 
en (300 degrees) 
for 45 to SO min- 
utes. Cool, cut into 
servings, and top 
with crushed and 
sweetened straw- 


* Chocolate-Mint 





(For a June Dinner Party) 1Z 


Fresh Pineapple Wedges and 
Strawberries 
Fried Chicken 
New Potatoes and Peas (creamed 
together) 
Shredded Lettuce With 
Sour-Cream Dressing 
Ice Cream, Chocolate-Mint Sauce * 
Coffee 


Sauce: Melt 6 large 
chocolate-coated candy mints in a double 
boiler. Add 2 tablespoonfuls of cream. 


Stir well and serve on vanilla icecream. 
(This is enough for 4 servings.) 


serve, ripe olives, 
celery curls, and 
radish roses may 
make a border. 
Slice crosswise and 
serve on plates 
with forks.—Miss 
E. C., Oregon. 


PLUM FROST 
¥ cupful of sugar 
3 cupfuls of water 
2 cupfuls of strained 
juice drained from 
canned plums 
1 cupful of strained 
grapefruit juice 
¥4 cupful of strained 
orange juice 
4 cupful of strained 
lemon juice 
Mix the ingredi- 
ents and stir until 
the sugar is dis- 
solved. Pour over 
ice and serve. This 
recipe makes 1% 
quarts.—E.W., Ia. 


STRAWBERRY 
CANTALOUPE 
SALAD 


Cut balls of can- 
taloupe with a 
French ball cutter 
and mix them with 
an equal amount of 











berries and whip — 
ped cream. This is 
delicious also with raspberries.—Mrs. C. 


R., North Carolina. 
SANDWICH LOAF 


Cut away the crusts from a loaf of 


bread and slice lengthwise into 4 slices or 


layers. Place 1 slice on a tray and spread 
thinly with softened butter. Then spread 
with a mixture of 1 cupful of stuffed 
olives ground with 4% cupful of pecans 
and moistened with mayonnaise. 

Place a layer of bread over this and 
spread with butter and a layer of filling 
made by chopping 2 hard- cooked eggs fine 
and mixing with enough mayonnaise to 
moisten. Place the third layer of bread 


choice strawber- 
ries. Marinate 
both for 10 minutes in a sirup made by 
mixing 4 cupful of powdered sugar and 
Y4 cupful of lemon juice. Arrange on crisp 
hearts of lettuce and garnish with mayon- 
naise which has been mixed with an equal 
amount of whipped cream.—Mrs. E.R. J., 
Washington. 


MUSHROOM CANAPES 


Cut rounds of white bread. Fry on one 
side in butter to a golden brown. Peel 
fresh mushrooms, two for each canapé. 
Slice across in thin slices and sauté them 
in butter in which the bread was fried. 
Remove from the butter and place them 
on the untoasted sides of the rounds of 





Bos 





bread. Put a tablespoonful of flour into 
the pan (more butter may be necessary), 
and slowly add thin cream or rich milk 
until you have a thin cream sauce. Pour 
over the mushrooms, grate cheese over 


brown. Serve very hot, placed on water- 
cress nests together with half a cold 
stuffed egg.—Mrs. E. D., New York. 


BAVARIAN CREAM PIE 
1 tablespoonful of gelatine 
Y{ cupful of cold water 
2 eggs 
¥% cupful of sugar 
34 cupful of scaiding milk 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of whipping cream 


minutes. In the meantime separate the 
sugar and scalding milk, and cook in 


Pour over the gelatine mixture and stir 
until the gelatine is dissolved. Add the 


Beat with a rotary beater, then fold in the 
whipped cream and egg whites beaten 
stiff. Pour into a pie pan lined with a 
graham-cracker crust (plain pastry, 


refrigerator until firm. 


GRAHAM-CRACKER CRUST 
2 cupfuls of graham-cracker crumbs 
1 14 cupful of sugar 
14 teaspoonful of cinnamon 


¥ cupful of butter 


firmly in the bottom and sides of a 9-inch 
pie pan. Bake 10 minutes in a hot oven 
(425 degrees). Chill and add the filling.— 
Mrs. W. D. B., Missouri. 











baked, is delicious too) and chill in the 


each canapé, and toast in a hot oven until | 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water ¢ | 


eggs and mix the beaten egg yolks with | 


a double boiler until slightly thickened. | 


vanilla and salt and set in a pan of cracked | 
ice and water until it begins to congeal. | 





Work together like pastry and press | 





d 

n CHOCOLATE BAVARIAN PIE 

i A contributor in Colorado says this is 
her family’s favorite pie. Her recipe is 

d practically the same as the foregoing one 
except that 1 square of melted chocolate is 

d added to the hot milk and egg mixture. 
She uses a plain pie pastry instead of the | 

|- graham-cracker crust.—Mrs. C. C. B., 

il Colorado. 

= 

af You are invited to send in your 

iS favorite recipes. One dollar will be paid 

2 for each one published in the magazine. 

A. aan 

2 New Recipes for Your 

_ Send for them today 

a @ 57 Unusual Ways to Serve Spaghetti. See page 2 

er @ Baking Powder Recipe Book. See page 9 

rh @ The Miracle of the Match. See page 33 

of ® Amazing Short Cuts. See page 35 

r- ® Recipe Book. See page 44 

: © 45 Recipes. See page 48 

e © Tested Recipes. See page 63 
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d. Booklets will be sent only to those who write direct to 

on the companies offering them. 

‘af Use your Better Homes and Gardens Cook Book to file 


and index favorite recipes from these recipe booklets, 





If you're tired of seeing 
white turn to gray 


N\ 


... Change to FELS-NAPTHA! 


Has it ever puzzled you—to see clothes 
turn gray after you’ve tubbed them a 
few times? 

Have you ever wondered why your 
clothes lose their crisp, snowy sparkle 
so soon? 

Stop puzzling —stop wondering! That 
dull, dingy look simply means that all 
the dirt isn’t out. Some dirt sticks so 
tight, you see, that ordinary washing 
can’t budge it, no matter how much 
you rub. Be wise—change to the soap 
that has more dirt-loosening power— 
the soap that brings you two cleaners 
instead of one. 


Two cleaners in every bar! 


That soap, as your nose will tell 
you, is Fels-Naptha. For 
there’s plenty of safe, 
grease-dissolving naptha 
in every bar. You can 
smell the naptha— 
lots of it! So when 
Fels-Naptha goes into 
your wash, you get the 


poles oltetes 











FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


postage. Send the sample bar, too. 


Street. 
















Two cleaners 
instead of one. 
Good golden soap 
and plenty of 


Some women, I understand, find it a bit easier to chip Fels-Naptha into tub or machine by using one of your handy 
chippers instead of just an ordinary kitchen knife. I'd like to try the chipper, so | enclose 3¢ in stamps to help cover 




























































~\ 


help of two cleaners— unusually good 
golden soap and naptha. Working to- 
gether, they loosen even ground-in 
dirt. They do it easily, without hard 
rubbing. Washday after washday, your 
clothes have that fresh, sunshiny white- 
ness that tells you they’re thoroughly 
clean! 


Easy on clothes and hands! 


Fels-Naptha is nice to hands, too, for 
there’s glycerine in every bar —and 
glycerine is the soothing base of many 
hand-lotions. Fels-Naptha works well 
in tub or machine. It does a beautiful 
job in hot, lukewarm or cool water; 
whether you soak or boil. 
Get a few bars of Fels-Naptha. 
You'll soon know that the 
big golden bar is the 
wisest kind of bargain. 
Its extra help saves you 
work—and it keeps 
that “fourth washday 
grayness’ out of your 
clothes. 



















City ae 





(Please print name and address completely) 








_ State 
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—AND RUTH, MY 
CLOTHES CAME FROM 
THE WASHING MACHINE 
AT LEAST 40R5 
SHADES WHITER ! 






iS JUST FOR 
WASHDAY, 
EILEEN 


_ 






















BUT DON'T THINK 
THAT RINSO 




















RINSO IS SIMPLY 
GRAND FOR 


















WILL YOU LOOK 
ASHING 
are AY THAT 
GREASE GO! 














AND THERE'S NO 
SOAP LIKE RINSO FOR 
WASHING WOODWORK 
\ JUST WASHED THESE 
WINDOW - SILLS 







FRESHLY 











WHY, | THOUGHT 
THEY WERE 


PAINTED! 








“| THINK RINSO'S MARVELOUS 
FOR PORCELAIN AND TILE. IN 
FACT, (TS CREAMY SUDS MAKE 


ALL CLEANING EASIER 
4) | | 


















Darron MNP Nee, 


VALCO NT ANE 

































SO YOU SEE, EILEEN— 1 USE RINSO 
FOR PRETTY NEARLY EVERYTHING. 
IT'S SO EASY ON THE HANDS 





YOU'RE A SMART 
ONE, RUTH! HOW 
SILLY I'VE BEEN 

TO USE RINSO 
ON WASHDAY 


2 
A 


















It’s safe for your finest 


cottons and linens 
—white or colors 








Save money with these 


rich, safe suds— 


clothes last 2 or 3 times longer 
Be Rinso every day, for the dishes and 


all house cleaning, to save time—to save 
work—to save your hands. 

But above all, use Rinso on washday! For 
Rinso’s lively suds soak out dirt—save scrub- 
bing and boiling. Not only do clothes come 
4 or 5 shades whiter, they last 2 or 3 times 
longer! You'll save lots of money! 

Rinso is recommended by the makers of 
40 famous washers—by the home-making 
experts of 316 leading newspapers. Gives 
twice.as much suds, cup for cup, as light- 
weight, puffed-up soaps. Ask your grocer 
for Rinso today—you'll never go back to 
old-fashioned soaps! 

A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROS. CO. 











—— 









? sizes 


most women 
buy the large 
pockoge 


The biggest-selling package soap in America 
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Advice to Brides 


| Continued from page 24 | 


fuls. If you do not have a pastry-blender, 
cut this shortening into the flour with two 
silver knives, taking one in each hand and 
manipulating the blades as you would 
scissors. Thus cut the shortening into the 
flour until the mixture is like fine corn- 
meal. Perhaps you have seen skilled bis- 
cuit-makers blend the shortening in with 
their fingers. They succeeded because they 
were able to work quickly and lightly, 
before the heat from their fingers could 
melt the shortening—a dangerous meth- 
od for the beginner. 

“Now add the milk, a little at a time, 
mixing it in each time with the mixing 
spoon. When the liquid has been blended 
in, turn your dough out on the cloth-cov- 
ered board and smooth it by kneading 
lightly and gently. Now it is ready to roll 
to a desired thickness, depending on the 
kind of biscuits you like. For big, puffy 
ones, leave the dough about 1 ‘adh thick, 
cut with a biscuit-cutter, and place close 
together on the baking pan. If you like 
thinner, crisper biscuits, roll the dough 
about % inch thick, cut and place far 
apart for baking. If your oven is very hot 
they will bake in 9 minutes. This recipe 
makes from 12 to 1¢ biscuits.” 


Tuat the bride can make a cherry pie is 
much less to the point than that she be 
able to make a chocolate pie—the great 
man-favorite among filled pies. 
Chocolate-Sundae Pie, the whole en- 
semble from pastry to topping, is the pie 
recommendation of the “expert” con- 
nected with one of the largest shortening 
manufacturers in the country. 


CHOCOLATE-SUNDAE PIE 
Pastry: 
114 cupfuls of flour 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
16 cupful of shortening 
3 to 4 tablespoonfuls of water 


“To make a crumbly crust, sift the flour 
and salt. Do not chill the shortening. Cut 
it into the flour as finely as possible. Add 
cold water (not iced), using just enough to 
hold the dry ingredients together. ‘sf 

“To make a flaky crust, sift the flour 
and salt. Chill the shortening for at least 
half an hour before using. Cut the shorten- 
ing quite coarsely into the flour. Add ice- 
cold water, just enough to hold dry in- 
gredients together. 

Filling: 

1 cupful of evaporated milk 

V6 cupful of water 

Y4 teaspoonful of nutmeg 

3 eggs 

V6 cupful of sugar 

1g teaspoonful of salt 

1 tablespoonful of gelatine 

3 tablespoonfuls of cold water 

14 teaspoonful of vanilla 

1 cupful of sweetened whipped cream 

Y{ cupful of grated chocolate 

“Heat the milk and the 4% cupful 
water in a double boiler with the nutmeg. 
Separate the eggs and beat the yolks with 
the sugar and salt until light. Pour the hot 
milk over the egg mixture, return to the 
double boiler, and cook until the consis- 
tency of thick cream. Remove from the 
heat, add the gelatine, which has been 
soaking in the cold water for 5 minutes. 
Add the vanilla, and cool. When cool and 
ready to set, beat with a rotary egg-beater 

























sy 
and fold in the egg whites beaten stiff. 
Pour this mixture into a baked pie shell. 
Set in the refrigerator. When thoroly cold @ 
cover with the sweetened whipped cream 
and sprinkle the top with grated choco- A OW ; OMLISe€ e 
late.” 
> From the home-economics depart- | 
> ment of a large cake-flour and baking- 
j powder manufacturing company we se- 
1 cured this fine recipe for a standard, all- 
e purpose cake: 
= FAVORITE TWO-EGG CAKE 
i 214 cupfuls of sifted cake flour 
24 teaspoonfuls of combination-type baking | 
? powder or 
d 3 teaspoonfuls of tartrate or calcium-phos- 
- phate baking powder 
\{ teaspoonful of salt 
, 16 cupful of butter or other shortening 
g 1 cupful of sugar 
4 2 well-beaten eggs 
34 cupful of milk 
. 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
| “Sift the flour once, measure, add the | 
e baking powder and salt, and sift together | 
y three times. Cream the butter thoroly, | 
, add the sugar gradually, and cream to- 
e gether until light and fluffy. Add the 
e beaten eggs and beat well. Add the flour | 
h alternately with the milk, a small amount | 
ir at a time. Beat after each addition until | 
yt smooth. Add the vanilla. Bake in a 
ye greased pan, 8 x 8 x 2 inches, in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees) for 50 minutes, or in | 
two greased 9-inch layer pans in a mod- | 
is erate oven (375 degrees) for 25 minutes, 
ye or bake in greased cup-cake pans in a 
it moderate oven (375 degrees) for 20 min- | 
utes. (It makes 24 cup cakes.) Spread | 
- with Clever Judy Chocolate Frosting. 
le 
1- 
ig 
Nor did she need [Q Note the absence of tartar and the 
ur be unsightly stains of food and tobacco. 
ut e Among the three million users of Qpbserve the flash and brilliance that 
i Listerine Tooth Paste are thousands this tooth paste gives to teeth. They 
~ upon thousands of women of this are due to those swift-acting, fine- 
ae “Garden Gates . Can ate Make,” No. 1. type—well educated, well informed, textured, cleansing and. polishing 
st aes critical of values, and with ample agents that make Listerine Tooth 
4 CLEVER JUDY CHOCOLATE ponent ca cgpcannan romp cp, Fate outatanding, 
“<1 FROSTING Rasen a Look for the delightful feeling of 
quality for the mere sake of econ- mee : 
1 tablespoonful of butter 5 Saar gaa freshness and invigoration—the taste 
I’cupful of sifted confectioners’ sugar omy. Clearly, their rejection of older ou associate with Listerine itself 
1 egg or 2 egg yolks and costlier favorites for Listerine ~ : ‘ 
4 cupful of milk And of course it makes your breath 
ip ful of vanill Tooth Paste was based, not upon the 
7/2 teaspoonful of vanilla 2 sweeter. 
2 to 4 squares of melted unsweetened choco latter’s price, but upon the brilliant oe ; 
late and satisfying results it gave them. In case you’re interested, the price 
“Cream the butter thoroly, add the | If you have not tried this remark- of 25¢ saves you about $3.00 a year 
sugar gradually, and cream well together. | oe over tooth pastes in the 50¢ class. 
Add the egg, milk, vanilla, and chocolate, able new dentifrice, made by the Not a staggering sum, but a wel- 
and beat with a rotary egg-beater until | makers of Listerine, do so now. Buy . ‘See 
° - come one in these times. Lambert 
blended. Place the bowl in a pan of | a tube. Try it for a week or more ‘ 
cracked ice or ice water and continue | and then note the improvement in Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
beating until of right consistency to h 
og, spread (about 3 minutes). This recipe your teeth. 
ith makes enough frosting to cover tops of | See how clean they are—how clean 
ot two g-inch layers, or top and sides of one | they feel, both in front and in back. 
he 8 x 8 x 2-inch cake. 
is- 
he From a great tea bureau comes this | 
en advice for making tea: 
es. “See that the teapot is thoroly clean in- | 
nd side and scald before using. 
ter 
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Mrs. Frederic 
March,whose stage 
andscreensuccesses 
are paralleled by 
her success as a 
home-maker. With 
discriminating 
taste she has cre- 
ated throughout 
her Beverly Hills 
home an atmos 
phere of unusual 
charm. 


“SO EASY NOW 
TO KEEP MY 
FLOORS AND 
FURNITURE 
BEAUTIFUL,” 














e The vivid personality of this fascinating actress, Florence Eldridge —wife of 
Frederic March —is reflected in her California home. Mrs. March has discovered 
an important beauty secret that enhances the loveliness of her fine furniture and 
floors. She insists that only genuine Johnson’s Wax be used to preserve the beauty of 
her choicest things. Her valuable antique furniture, her lovely floors glow with a 
satin-like lustre. Mrs. March says, “Aside from the greater beauty that Johnson's 
Wax imparts to wood and linoleum, it actually saves the surface from disfiguring 
marks and makes the business of housekeeping ever so much easier.” 

e Try this economical, labor-saving method in your own home. Johnson’s Wax 
(paste or liquid) is for sale at grocery, hardware, paint, drug and department 
stores. You can rent the Johnson's Electric Polisher from your dealer at small cost. 


pe . Pure gold color sat- 
in are the drapesat 
doors and French 
windows in Mrs. 
March's living 
room. (Note the 
glowing wax pol- 
ish of the floor.) 



















Century of 
Progress Visi- 
tors! See John- 
son Exhibits 
(Hall of Science 
and Home 
Planning Hall) 


Send coupon @ S.C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. BH6, Racine, Wisconsin 
Enclosed is roc for trial size Johnson’s Wax and very interesting booklet. 





Name 


Address ___ : 3 








City and State 
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Advice to Brides 


“Always use fresh water freshly boiled. 
By this is meant water drawn fresh from 
the faucet and immediately brought to a 
mad, bubbling boil. 

“The standard measurements of tea 
leaf are 1 level teaspoonful for every cup 
to be served, with an extra full teaspoon- 
ful for the pot, providing 3 or 4 cups are 
to be made. 

“The tea should be permitted to steep 
for 5 minutes, no less. The constituents in 
tea cannot be fully extracted and give the 
beverage all of its qualities in less than 5 
minutes. 

“When the s-minute steeping point is 
reached, the leaves should be removed 
from the pot, either by pouring the liquid 
tea off into a second receptacle or, if a tea- 
ball or tea-bag is used, it should be re- 
moved from the pot. 

“To weaken tea, hot water may be 
added to the completed brew. Tea must 
never be under-brewed by not permitting 
it to steep for the full 5 minutes. This 
mistake is often made in an effort to get 
a weak or a mild tea. The tea should be 
prepared to its full strength and then 
weakened with hot water.” 


“ 

To MAKE coffee of good quality,” 
says a man who is a connoisseur and in 
the coffee business, “use a good quality 
coffee, preheat the coffee pot, and use 
freshly boiled water. For either drip or 
percolated, allow 1 to 2 tablespoonfuls of 
coffee to the cupful of boiling water, and 
allow an extra tablespoonful for the pot. 

“Drip coffee should be ready to serve 
in § minutes after the boiling water is 
poured over it. Long dripping increases 
the bitter taste and decreases the de- 
lightful flavor and aroma. Strain and 
serve drip coffee at once. If there is a de- 
lay in serving, keep the coffee hot, but do 
not let it boil. Percolated coffee is ready to 
serve in § or 10 minutes, depending upon 
the amount of coffee and type of pot used. 

Allow the water to just bubble thru, not to 
percolate violently, as this makes a bitter 
brew.” 


A MEAT expert, representing the com- 
bined meat industries, gives this advice 
on broiling steak: 

“Select a steak with a good surface cov- 
ering of fat and with fat intermingled with 
the lean. 

“Preheat the oven until very hot, with 
the oven regulator, if the range has one, 
set at 500 degrees. Place the steak in the 
oven or broiling oven so that the top’side 
will be about 3% inches from the heating 
element. The steak will be half done and 
nicely browned at the same time. Turn it 
and cook until nicely browned on the 
other side. (Only this one turning is neces- 
sary, since we now know that searing does 
not keep in juices. This makes broiling a 
much simpler task than it used to be 
when the directions said turn every few 
minutes.) When the second side is browned 
the steak will be done. Season and serve 
at once on a hot platter. 

“A steak for broiling should never be 
less than an inch thick because it will be 
cooked well-done before it has acquired 
that highly desirable brown exterior. The 
steak is salted after it is cooked because 
salt tends to keep the meat from brown- 
ing. The oven door may be left open in 
the gas stove, but in broiling with the 
electric oven, it should be left closed.” 
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Food Just a Bit 
Different 


| Continued from page 13 | 


minutes, then remove the portion of bay 
leaf. Then add 1 cupful of boiling water 
with a bouillon cube disolved in it. Now 
mix to a paste: 

1 tablespoonful of flour 

1% teaspoonful of mustard 

1 tablespoonful of cold water 

Cook for 5 minutes more, add 1 tea- 
spoonful each of chopped cucumber pick- 
les and capers, and 14 teaspoonful of pars- 
ley. Reheat and serve with Chicken 
Prairie Style. 


HOLLYHOCK-HOUSE ROAST LAMB 


Rub a leg of lamb all over with a clove 
of garlic, then rub into the meat the fol- 
lowing mixture: 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of celery salt 

¥4 teaspoonful of pepper 

Y% teaspoonful of paprika 

1 tablespoonful at. parsley 

Sear in a hot oven (500 degrees) for 20 
minutes, then reduce the temperature to 
375 degrees. Mix together: 

YG bay leaf 

V4 cupful of minced carrot 

1 tablespoonful of minced onion 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour blended with 

Y{ cupful of butter 

Spread over the meat after the first 20 
minutes of searing, and roast, allowing 20 
minutes to the pound. Pass Plum-Jelly 
Sauce at the table. 


PLUM-JELLY SAUCE 

1 glass of plum jelly 

1 tablespoonful of orange juice 

Dash of mace 

1 teaspoonful of flour 

VY teaspoonful of mustard 

3 tablespoonfuls of pineapple juice (from 

canned pineapple) 

Melt the plum jelly (there should be 34 
cupful), add the orange juice and mace. 
Blend together the flour, mustard, and 
pineapple juice, and simmer all ingredi- 
ents together for 5 minutes. Serve either 
warm or cold. 


SPICED MEAT LOAF 


1 pound of ground lean beef 

V4 pound of ground lean pork 

¥4 pound of ground lean veal 

¥4 cupful of soft fine bread crumbs 

Y4 cupful of cream 

2 beaten eggs 

Y{ cupful of tomato juice 

1 bouillon cube 

1 to 2 tablespoonfuls of minced onion 

11% teaspoonfuls of salt 

¥% teaspoonful of celery salt 

Y teaspoonful of white pepper 

14 teaspoonful of ground sage 

V4 tablespoonful of minced parsley 

Dash of nutmeg 

3 strips of bacon 

Mix all ingredients except the bacon; 
shape into a loaf; put in a greased pan. 
Sprinkle lightly with flour. Lay the bacon 
strips lengthwise on top. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven (375 degrees) for 114 hours, 
basting 3 or 4 times. Serve with a garnish 
of parsley or watercress, and pass with it 
lomato-Pineapple Sauce. 


TOMATO-PINEAPPLE SAUCE 
114 cupfuls of seasoned tomato juice 
34 cupful of pineapple juice 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 














This is what you hear when 


FOLKS TALK 
ABOUT CHIPSO! 




























“Her dress was washed 
42 times in Chipso—but 


you'd never guess it!” 


s “As soon as Eleanor outgrows a dress, it goes 
to Jane. And I've still to see a dress that’s been 
washed in Chipso that looks like a hand-me- 
down. I’ve tubbed a pink dress of Eleanor’s 
over 40 times in Chipso—and I declare it looks 
as good as new. I certainly tell my friends about 
Chipso when they say what strong soaps do to 
colors and materials. It’s not strong soap we 
need—it’s rich soap! And Chipso is so rich you 
don’t have to rub or boil clothes. You can soak 
clothes clean so easily—and save your clothes a 
lot of hard wear!” Mrs. R. K. 


“I keep away from ot 


imitations of Chipso.” 


“Cheap soap chips are part of this bargain craze 
we've been going through. Yes, I bought some 
once. But I'm back to Chipso. I use 1 cupful of 
Chipso in my washer where I had to use 2 cups 
of those cheap chips. And I don’t have Chipso 
suds flattening out on me—they will stay up 
through a big run of dirty clothes. I’m a bigger 
booster for Chipso now than I've ever been. I 
respect a soap that gets dirt out—-yet is so easy 
on clothes and colors and your hands!” 

Mrs. ]. S. 


“My customers 
convinced me.” “I was out of Chipso the other day. And I cer- 
tainly heard about it from my best customers. 
One woman said that she'd never put her col- 
ored clothes into anything but Chipso. And 
Mrs. Turner said not to send her any substitute. 
‘I’ve tried all the popular brands,’ she said, 
‘and Chipso is best!’ Well, I learned a lot about 
Chipso that day. For instance, lots of my cus- 
tomers are washing their fancy silks and wools 
in Chipso now. And folks use Chipso for dishes 
because it keeps their hands so nice.” G. M. 


Copr. 1933, Procter & Gamble Co. 


CLOTHES COST MONEY 


Chipso 


makes clothes wear longer 
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42 
acres of floors from coast to coast, retain their lustrous 


beauty for years, without rubbing or polishing, because they are finished 
with “61” Quick Drying Varnish—the floor finish that eliminates drudgery. 
Constant renewal is not necessary. No care is required except the use of a 
dry cloth or mop for cleaning. You can wash it with soap and water if you 
wish. “61” QDV floors are safe—no danger of slipping or injury. “61” 
QDV renews and brightens linoleum, furniture and woodwork. It is heelproof, 
marproof and waterproof. Sold by paint and hardware stores in glistening 
Clear Gloss, the popular Dull Finish and four rich woodstain colors. Write 


for descriptive color card; sent 










free with local dealers’ names. 
Pratr & Lamsert-Inc., 57 Ton- 
awanda St., Buffalo, N.Y. In 

Canada, 43 Courtwright 
, Fort Erie, Ontario. 





Lasting results at lowest cost on other painting work: “61” Floor Enamel for solid-colored 
floors; “61” Quick Drying Enamel for furniture and woodwork; “61” Quick Drying Spar 


Varnish for all marine and exterior work; each guaranteed to give complete satisfaction. 


ODUCTS 


BERT - VARNISH PR 
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oo ~ Here’ s anew chemical discovery that ab- 

solutely RIDS YOUR LAWN of dande- 

lions, buckhorn, plantain, dock, thistle and 
SKE Spi other tap-rooted and crown-rooted WEEDS 

ee 6 over night. Quick and positive action. 

WEED-TOX iesror caw 
Easily and quickly applied without injury to grass or PR OE Ry 
other desirable vegetation, but is ABSOLUTELY ! V. & M. Products Co. 


GUARANTEED TO KILL WEEDS, making it impos-' | 
sible for them to revive, even after only one application. oe sa te 1 ne DROP does 


WEEDS GO IN 24 HOURS | send me 1 bottle WEED- Buta aseliig 
One dollar bottle is sufficient to rid the average size 4 TOX with applicator. 












lawn of these weeds. Sent complete with applicator and 4 
full instructions. No mixing—no fixing—mno sprayer— 4 Name _._...--..-.....-.......---.-- 
nothing else to buy. 1 
Vv. & M. PRODUCTS COMPANY OE eae ae 
221 W. A., Galesburg, Michigan (nanan ab anen eb an anes anenabenenasananane 





A Woman's Hotel— Clean, 


Safe, Friendly, Economical! 


When you visit Chicago—you will be 
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securely happy here. A friendly, refined MOUNTAIN MIST 


atmosphere. Cool, large, cheerful immacu- US PAT 


late outside rooms all with bath, shower, QUILTING COTTON 


circulating ice water and Servidor (saves 
tipping). Adjacent to city center, yet away | 
@ The perfect filling for quilts 
@ At dry goods and department stores 


from noise and grime. Please write for low 
THE STEARNS & FOSTER CO. 


rates, and complete details. 
Yonen Place — setts CHICAGO 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


- of Michigan 











Food Just a Bit 
Different 


3 tablespoonfuls of flour 

2 bouillon cubes 

Y4 teaspoonful of salt 

Dash of pepper 

Dash of paprika 

Melt the butter and blend in the flour, 
then stir in slowly the fot tomato and 
pineapple juices in which the bouillon 
cubes have been dissolved. Add the sea- 
sonings and cook for 5 minutes. Serve with 
the Spiced Meat Loaf. 

If the meat loaf is served cold (and it is 
delicious cold!) a Waldorf salad with 
some pineapple in it is a most excellent ac- 
companiment, and feathery mashed po- 
tatoes in pepper shells. The pepper shells 
are parboiled for 10 minutes, then the 
mashed potatoes added and the whole 
baked for 20 minutes in a hot oven (400 
degrees). 


CURRY OF LAMBS’ KIDNEYS 


5 lambs’ kidneys 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

V% tablespoonful of minced onion 

11% tablespoonfuls of chopped apple 

11% tablespoonfuls of flour 

14 to | teaspoonful of curry powder 

¥ tablespoonful of chutney or spicy chili 

sauce 

14 teaspoonful of paprika 

V4 teaspoonful of salt 

1 teaspoonful of lemon juice 

1 cupful of water 

3 tablespoonfuls of cream 

3 cupfuls of boiled rice 

Prepare the kidneys by washing, split- 
ting, and removing the skin and hard 
portions in the center of each. Cover with 
cold water, bring to a boil, drain, and 
plunge in cold water. Repeat once more. 

Melt the butter in a saucepan and cook 
the kidneys 5 minutes. Add the onion and 
apple and brown lightly. Add the flour 
and curry powder, mixed together, then 
add the remaining ingredients, with the 
exception of the cream and rice. Simmer 
30 minutes or until tender. Add the cream 
and serve very hot on a platter of hot rice. 


SPINACH FLORIAN 

1 quart of cooked and drained spinach, 

chopped fine 

Have ready in a bowl: 

Y{ cupful of cream 

Y4 teaspoonful of salt 

V4 teaspoonful of white pepper 

1g teaspoonful of paprika 

lg teaspoonful of grated nutmeg 

1 teaspoonful of lemon juice 

3 well-beaten egg yolks 

Add the spinach and mix thoroly. Beat 
the 3 egg whites until stiff and fold into 
the spinach mixture. Put in a well-greased 
oven-glass dish, sprinkle with 2 table- 
spoonfuls of bread crumbs mixed with 2 

tablespoonfuls of chopped walnut meats. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) for 
25 minutes, or until firm to the touch. 
With the addition of Y cupful or a little 
more of grated cheese this 1s an excellent 
main dish for luncheon or supper. 

Broiled or roast ham is excellent to ac- 
company this spinach, and it makes cold 
sliced beef or veal “‘twicest as good,” says 
the little Jackie in our family. Baked in 
individual dishes is an attractive way to 
serve it. 


STRING BEANS CANADIENNE 

1 quart of string beans, cooked in boiling 
salted water (or 1 No. 2% can of beans) 

2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 tablespoonful of minced onion 

114 teaspoonfuls of flour 
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*““Garden Gates You Can Easily Make,”’ No. 2. 
Also look on pages 39 and 46 


Y cupful of cream 

2 tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley 

¥4 teaspoonful of lemon juice 

1-16 teaspoonful of thyme 

1-16 teaspoonful of marjoram 

lé teaspoonful of white pepper 

Y% teaspoonful of paprika 

lé teaspoonful of salt 

1¢ teaspoonful of nutmeg 

Melt the butter in a saucepan, add the 
onion, and fry a delicate brown. Stir in the 
flour, cream, parsley, and seasonings. Add 
the lemon juice and beans. Serve piping 
hot. 


BRAISED CABBAGE 


Wash a medium-size head of cabbage, 
trim, and cut into quarters. Cover with 
salted boiling water and cook rapidly, un- 
covered, until wilted (about 10 minutes). 
Drain and remove the heart. Into a deep 
saucepan put: 

1 onion sliced thin 

1 sliced carrot 

1 sliced turnip 

1 sliced stalk of celery 

3 sprigs of parsley 

Few grains of cayenne 

1g teaspoonful of savory 

1-16 teaspoonful of thyme 

2 tablespoonfuls of minced sweet green 

pepper 

2 cupfuls of water 

Salt and pepper to taste 

Add the pieces of cabbage and boil un- 
til all the vegetables are tender. Then lift 
out the cabbage, drain, and cut into neat 
serving pieces. Put in a hot serving dish. 
Dissolve a bouillon cube in 1 cupful of the 
hot vegetable stock drained from remain- 
ing vegetables. Thicken with 1 table- 
spoonful of cornstarch dissolved in a little 
water. Cook 5 minutes, add the vege- 
tables, and pour over the cabbage. 

Braised cabbage is especially good with 
cold roast beef. 


HEIGH - HO! 


Y{ cupful of sliced sweet red pepper 
1 tablespoonful of green pepper 
¥4 cupful of sliced celery 
11% cupfuls of cooked corn, cut from cob, or 
1 No. 2 can of corn 

¥4 cupful of heavy cream 

1 tablespoonful of butter 

Dash lesen 

Cook the peppers and celery in boiling 
salted water until tender, then drain. Add 
the corn and put all together in a sauce- 
pan. Pour the cream over the mixture and 
simmer, watching carefully, until hot. Add 
the butter and paprika and serve at once. 


Tuus food that is different depends 


partly upon a dash of courage and a | 


stretch of imagination for intelligently 
blending leftovers. Too, one needs a deli- 
cate, bountiful hand when seasoning— 
particularly with sauces. And each main 
dish deserves its peculiarly right accom- 
paniment. 


oe. &@ Mixer 


built by 
General Electric! 











Two genuine Pyrex Bowls 





a 


Double Beater 


» 


Pe 


pve eG 
a pit 


Juice extractor and extrac- 
tor bowl and oil dropper 


s. 4 
Nie é 


Drink mixer 





.. « and it costs only $19.95! 








43 
s 


A servant with grand references 
wants a job in your kitchen! 





URN over those tedious, arm-tiring 
tasks of whipping, beatingand mixing to 
this new General Electric Hotpoint Mixer! 
Made by the makers of the famous 
General Electric Hotpoint Appliances, it 
has the finest references any mixer can 
have! 
You'll find it’s faster, more efficient, 
easier to use, than ordinary mixers. You'll 
never even need to oil it! 


Quiet, smooth-running — yet it is the 
most powerful mixer ever built to sell 
under sixty dollars. And it was designed to 
be the simplest mixer ever made... no 
complicated parts. You can work culinary 
wonders with it without being a mechani- 
cal engineer! 

Price? Only $19.95 — with two Pyrex 
mixing bowls, fruit juice extractor, oil 
dropper (for making salad dressings) and a 
drink mixer. A food chopper, grater, knife 
sharpener, and banana creaming set can be 
had as extras. 


See this new General Electric Hotpoint 
Mixer at your dealer’s. Watch it work. It 
performs miracles—it speeds through mix- 
ing tasks in half the usual time! 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


General Electric Company, Merchandise Dept., Section E-176, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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a Lovely Garden 


This pool was built by 
a Better Homes and 
Gardens reader at a to- 
tal cost of less than $18! 


@ This is an ideal year for building a garden 


pool. Costs are low. 


quired. The work is interesting. And we'll 
give you complete instructions for building. 

The delights of a garden pool are never 
ending. Many beautiful aquatic plants are 
available. Their cultivation is simple. Your 
pool can be natural in style to adjoin a rock 
garden, or it may be of formal design. Either 


is simple and inexpensive 


Portland Cement concrete. 


Few materials are re- 


to build if you use 





Complete Instructions 
—FREE 


Write us today 


or use the at- 
tached coupon—to secure your 
copy of “Concrete Improvements 
Around the Home.” 


handy information, 


48 pages of 
designs and 
specifications for building garden 
pools, garden walls, bird baths, out- 
door furniture, stepping stones, and 
a score more beautiful and useful 
improvements. The book is yours, 
just for the asking. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me, gratis, your manual on 


“Concrete Improvements Around the Home” 


containing instructions for building garden pools. 


Signed 


0 ee 











ENJOY COOKING, BAKING 






Beats, mashes, whips, juices—does all 
the arm-work quicker, better, easier, 
Portable—use it anywhere. Comes 
with juicer and strainer, 
2 jade green bowls, cael 
oil-dropper at new low 
price. Has attachments 
bt slight additional cost 
that peel 
FREE potatoes, 
grind, chop, slice, grate, polish, etc. Buy it at 
your light company, Dept. store or dealer's. 


I 
FREE COOK BOOK ;, ha he of Sunbenin ale 
4 tested recipes. Chica exible Shaft 
Mixmaster ‘s one of Company, oon, Roosevelt Rd a 
43 years making Quality to AL. 


THE BEST ELECTRIC 
APPLIANCES MADE 









A DAY 


10¢ 424% 


REMINGTON 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
Special 7-Day Free Trial Offer 


Think of it! You can buy a new standard 
Remington Portable Typewriter for but 10c a 
day. Standard keyboard. Small and capital 
letters. Beautiful finish. Carrying case included 
free. Exceptional money-making 

opportunities. Write today. Say: 
Please tell me how I can get 
a new Remington Portable 
typewriter on your special 
7-day free trial offer for 
but 10c a day. Remington 
Rand Inc., Dept.C-l, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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GIVE YOUR DOG 
A SQUARE DEAL 
ON WASH DAY 


Kill his fleas and make his coat clean 
and glossy. 


A little Creolin ee in the bath water will 
do wonders for your After the bath, he will 
be really clean, and rid of fleas. His coat will be 
glossy ; all cuts and scratches disinfected. 

Then, pay a little attention to the kennel. Give 
it a thorough scrubbing with Creolin Pearson and 
destroy germs and insect life. Make it a really 
fit place for a self-respecting dog. 

Dog lovers have used Creolin Pearson for forty 
years, and they swear by it. It is death to germs, 

ut harmless to the dog’s ~,* —and your own. 

e 


Ask your druggist for Creolin Pearson by name. 





| THE FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 


You can always find 
comfortable rooms. . 
hospitable service and 
excellent inexpensive || 
cusine. | 
FROM FOUR DOLLARS ADAY UP 

| 


Four minutes from shops & thea- 
tres . . . garage in building. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MARK HOPKINS | 




















A red-brick corner armchair 
with a built-in bookcase at one 
end. The seat is cotton stuffed 


into a leather ‘‘envelope’’ 


A Busy Businessman 


Finds a Hobby 


[| Continued from page 23 | 


millionaires, and he was planning to make 
it a summer-home resort for ordinary 
people like myself. 

I went. I saw. I planned a lot of ad- 
vertising material—and I sold myself a 
bill of goods. 


For once I took my own medicine. | 
bought a plot on a hill a few blocks from 
the lake—and I went home in triumph 
to dig out my scrapbook on home-building 
and to begin to translate the dream into 
a reality. My wife gave me carte blanche. 
This was to be my place, and I could put 
into it all the fool ideas | wanted. 

Then I got busy with pad and pencil. 
Night after night, I sketched and read 
and planned, and for months I went about 
collecting things that I intended to put 
into that little summer home. 

So a season passed. 


THe following summer I discovered an 
old German carpenter in the German 
settlement near Lake Ronkonkoma. He 
was one of the old school of German cabi- 
net-makers—a man who knew his trade 
and loved it. 

He was never very busy. Much of his 
work was of a simple order—among the 
German-speaking group in his town. 

He was delighted at the chance to do 
the kind of work I had in mind, and so 
the curtain went up on the second act. 

From a pencil sketch of the house | 
had mapped out, we laid out the floor 
plans—arranged with a local mason to 
dig the cellar and erect the foundation of 
cement blocks—had a well-digger put in 
a well—and then we were ready to put 
up the framework. 


WHat I planned was to have the car- 

penter erect the framing, roof it with as- 
bestos tile, put up insulating-board walls 
and rough flooring, and leave the rest 
to me. 

The plan was designed to produce a 
house that was livable—in which the 
family could spend its summers—and | 
meant to devote my weekends and sum- 
mer vacation to finishing it. 

My idea was to build a summer home 
that would require a minimum of furni- 
ture and a minimum of housework—that 
would be COOL. 

And here is the result! 

Let’s begin with the front, and I’ll take 
you thru the place and all the queer 
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things in it, in their logical order, just as 
many of my neighbors are in the habit 
of doing when friends visit them. 

The walks leading to the house are 
built of stone, brick, and cement, laid 
any-which-way—which is as good a de- 
scription as any—and they lead up to the 
brick stairway. 

Here you meet an arched doorway, in 
which is a plain, ordinary, everyday stock 
door from a local lumber yard—altho its 
manufacturer would never recognize it in 
its present guise. 


In THIS wooden door the carpenter 
inserted one of the smaller leaded-glass 
panes (from my home cellar collection) — 
below it, he inserted one of the carved 
oak panels (also from my home cellar 
collection). Oak strips about two inches 
wide were nailed with heavy handmade 
nails on all the rest of the door, and a 
black iron knocker with hinges to match 
completed it. The inside is finished with 
wooded strips and nailheads in the same 
manner. 

It looks expensive. It certainly is effec- 
tive. Including the time spent on it, 
it cost about $8. 

The little entrance alcove is finished in 
rough stucco. In each side, mounted in the 
stucco, are two metal panels. The effect 
is quite swanky. 

The upper part of the outside is finished 
in rough stucco on rust-proof wire mesh, 
in the usual three coats of rough, scratch, 
and finish. An occasional brick is inserted 





in the stucco to break the monotony of | 


the surface, and the windows are bricked 
in. It took me a whole weekend to do the 
bricking-in of the first window—but the 
rest were much more quickly done after I 
got the hang of it. 


BETWEEN the stucco and the stone I 
had a long 8 x 8 beam mounted with two 
angle beams to match. No old timbers 
being available for the purpose, | hewed 
up the beams with an adze. The result is 
a hand-cut effect that is quite realistic, 
and a coat of light gray stain helps the 
illusion. 

The doorway entrance is framed in 
lighter beams similarly hand hewn and 
mounted on large stones that tie into the 
brick stairway. 

The lower part of the house is made of 
local fieldstone. I laid these up in cement, 
stone by stone, tooling out the surplus 
cement to give it the rough, uneven effect 
that is so much more effective than stone- 
work done with wooden forms, which has 





One of the red-brick corner seats. The 
lamp is made from roots and a young 
sapling, the lantern from a piece of amber 
mica with a brass top and brass strips 
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"Te Carned how to 








flatter my legs _ 


& 


—smooth-fitting Stockings 
give me this Beauty” 


“If stockings fit smoothly, they make 
your legs look more graceful than they 
do when bare. But wrinkled stockings 
make legs ugly. I’ve learned how to 
keep my stockings smooth-fitting— 
make them wear better. I wash them 
in Lux—no ordinary soaps for me.”’ 


(rSaies Rudsor 


O YOU know why Beatrice Hud- 

son’s method makes stockings fit 

so flatteringly? It’s because the Lux 
way of washing preserves elasticity. 

When elastic, your stockings stretch, 

then spring right back into shape. But 

when elasticity is destroyed, the lifeless 






silk sags into unsightly wrinkles. You 
may get runs, too. When silk loses its 
“give,” it tends to break under strain. 

Cake-soap rubbing and soaps contain- 
ing harmful alkali weaken elasticity, but 
Lux saves it! Simply Lux stockings 
every night to keep them smooth-fitting, 
and double their wear. Anything safe in 
water is safe in Lux. 











Almost no runs now... 


“I was always getting runs, 
it seemed—and it was all my 
own fault. I was washing my 
stockings the wrong way. 
Now that I Lux them every 
night I hardly ever get runs.” 


HELEN ARLAN 








saves the E-L-A-S-T-I-C-I-T-Y that 
makes stockings fit and wear 
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Jeti bore 


buried treasure. It may lie undiscovered in the garden, or over against 


q@ 
Hunt! 


Somewhere about your house and yard this spring there is 


the doors of your garage, or right in your kitchen cabinet. And the 
‘“‘map”’ to this treasure of yours is the July issue of Better 
Homes and Gardens! 


In one of its fascinating articles, we discover the best 





methods of caring for phlox to have them yield up 


the full treasure of their fra- grance for sum- 
° a. 
mer tables and decorations. p> Another fea- 
ture article, called Family Fun b ( uncovers a 
Oe J 


wealth of pleasure on the surface of your 


garage drive and tells how to use this area as an ideal marked 


court for shuffle board, paddle tennis, and other games. 
f Minutes for Meals, appearing in July, brings timely new 






recipes and menus, cool and quick to prepare, which will 
) delight your family and their guests. Perhaps you 
have the location and material for an inviting garden 
pool in your yard now. The article on how to build a pool 


will point the way to hours of happiness. 


Water is another article of this summer 





treasure issue you'll not want to miss— 


a simple explanation of the chemistry of water and how you 


can make it better serve your ends. 


Your friends will be interested in the July 


issue, too, and in its plans for so many inexpen- 


sive home pleas- ures to increase summer’s fun. 





This clue leads to one of the best finds of all—a 
FREE, 160 page Garden Guide for YOU. For if you will send us the 2- 
year subscription ($1) of some friend or neighbor, we will send you 
both a free copy of the new garden calendar-guide you have heard about. 
Just use the blank enclosed and mark books wanted upon it before 


mailing to 8106 Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


and HOW wat 
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A Busy Businessman 
Finds a Hobby 


a more “tailored” appearance. This is 
carried out all over the lower part of the 
house, including the garage, which is part 
of the house itself, and which has wooden 
doors treated in the same manner as the 





entrance door. 
Well; knock on the door, and let’s go in. 


| 

From the entrance hall to the right is 
the living-room, large, commodious, with 
plenty of seating room and not a stick of 
movable furniture. 

Opposite the fireplace is a round chair, 
quite tall, built of solid cement over a 
wood frame, with a soft leather seat. 

From this chair is the first unit of a 
stone mantel—built of common red brick 
in a modernistic set-back effect. On each 
side of the mantel are two brick seats with 
heavy oak tops that comfortably seat six 
people. Here and there in the mantel a 
number of interesting china animals are 
mounted in small openings—a little fancy 
of mine that always tickles the youngsters 
that visit us—and that I really use to 
please my own little fellow, who never 
gets tired of admiring them. (See Draw- 
ing, page 23.) 








““Garden Gates You Can Easily Make,”’ No. 3. 
Now see page 49 


Adjoining the kitchen is a bedroom in 
which the walls are fashioned of a plastic 
wall paint, handled in a manner that 
duplicates colored stone. 

From this room leads off the bathroom, 
tiled in tiny colored tiles about an inch 
square for the floors. 


THE upper part of the house has three 
rooms. The room of the little ones con- 
tains two wooden beds built in against 
the walls at each side. The walls them- 
selves are of the attic type at sharp 
angles, and on one of them 1s mounted a 
ten-foot figure of Hiawatha in his canoe, 
peacefully sailing the waters that Long- 
fellow wrote about. This, by the way, 
was suggested by one of my youngsters. 
Around the other walls are a series of 
cut-outs made by mounting enlargements 
of the colored pictures from one of the 
children’s pet storybooks, and fitted into 
the walls. 


Now we are planning an addition. We 
are about to erect a small guest house— 
back of the main building—adjoining the 


fun in the next two or three summers 
finishing it to match the main building. 





It’s something to which to look forward! 


garden—and we expect to have a lot of 
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Church Lots Can | 
Look Like This 


Erma Dutton 
For More Beautiful America 


Contest Committee 





THE photographer who had been called 
to take a picture of the lot back of the In- 
dependent Presbyterian Church, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama, stared about unbeliev- 
ingly. ““Now why do they want a picture 
of this?” 

But he took the picture, and months 
later was recalled to take others—more | 
understandably. For in the interim the 
lot had been taken under the wing of the 
women’s organization of the church, and 
had become a church garden, fragrant and 
colorful, with a stretch of fine lawn that | 
made picnic suppers and sociables un- 
varying successes when held there. 

This Alabama church garden, developed 
by a small group of women with no funds 
except what they could earn and no as- 
sistance other than what could be had 
from a local Boy Scout troop, is another 
link in the chain of evidence that beauti- 
ful surroundings can be attained without 
tco much difficulty in communities where 
a taste for them exists. It was one of a 
series of prizewinning projects in connec- 
tion with the initial More Beautiful 
America Contest sponsored by Better 
Homes and Gardens—the whole idea being 
to encourage conspicuous improvements. 





Tuts, moreover, is one of the types of | 
public-spirited projects which may be en- 

tered in the new More Beautiful America | 
Contest now in progress—a contest which 
you will want to know about and then 
will want to do something about. Write to 
the More Beautiful America Contest 


Committee, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, for a brochure outlining the 
whole plan and telling about the $1,000 
Sweepstakes Prize and the Better Homes | 
and Gardens national-recognition achieve- | 
ment tablets. 
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DON’T open tHe winpow 


WHEN YOU USE NEW DRANOQ 
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it gives off no offensive fumes 
... MO annoying odor 


New Drano won’t chase you out of the room, nor bring 
tears to your eyes. For New Drano gives off no offensive 
fumes, no disagreeable odor. New Drano goes to work 
down in the bottom of the drain, removes grease and 
dirt, but does not boil mucky foam up into the tub or 
bowl. The New Drano formula, recently adopted, is the 
result of ten years of laboratory research. New Drano— 
packed in the same familiar can—is a more efficient, a 
more convenient drain cleaner than ever. Use it regu- 
larly to keep drains clean, clear, fast-flowing. Get it at 
almost any store, anywhere. The Drackett Chemical 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





CLEANS AND OPENS DRAINS 


... KEEPS THEM FREE-FLOWING 
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ANN: “I’ve just bought 10 
pieces of Pyrex glass Oven- 
ware for only $2.95! You can | 
get separate pieces for 5, 10, 
15 and 25 cents! In any hard- 
ware or department store.”’ 


ee > Dat ae 











“] wish you’d get some, Joan. 

It’s so nice to. see when food 
is done. And think of the 
time and dishwashing saved 
when youcan bake and serve 
in one and the same dish.” 








= er eee wr 





JOAN:“‘Mydear,!’m 
crazy about them. 
I’m going to get a 
casserole, pie plate 
and custard cups. 
““And maybe a loaf 
panand ice box dish- 
es. No reason why ! 


should resist them 
at these prices!”’ 


Every piece of Pyrex Ware carries a 2-year 
replacement guarantee against breakage 
from oven heat or refrigerator cold. 


PYREX ware 


WARE 


Trade-Mark *‘PYREX"’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 





FREE ...RECIPE BOX. 45 recipes with correct 
cooking temperatures; suggested menus; how to save 
money, energy and gas by cooking in Pyrex Ware. 
Corning Glass Works, Dept. 3606, Corning, N. Y. 


Name 





(Please print name) 


Address 








City 


**Pyrex’’ is the registered trade-mark of Corning Glass 
Works and indicates thele” i of — glass. 
These prices in effect in the United States o 



















If Your Garden 
Colors Clash 


{ Continued from page 20 | 


most gardens could be improved more by 
subtraction than by addition. This is the 
solution for neighboring flowers whose 
blooming period overlaps but slightly. 
Late-lingering Cottage or Darwin Tulips 
in rose-pink are happier cut and gracing 
the living-room after their close neighbor 
—an eye-filling Oriental Poppy—takes off 


| his hairy cap. 


All of those gardeners who are able to 
grow beautiful specimens and who, up to 
now, have been interested principally in 
producing lusty and vigorous plants, will 
find that the happy assembling of their 
flowers in pleasing color combinations is a 
matter of rearrangement—a _rearrange- 
ment by which their splendidly grown 


| flowers are made to appear to even better 





advantage than before. 


Ir ISN’T that we cannot appreciate 
equally the lively, heart-stirring color of 
orange-scarlet Oriental Poppies and the 
rich crimson satin of the petals of Peony 
Adolphe Rousseau. But when we watch 
them together we see for ourselves what 
all workers in color have learned—that 
colors used together always affect each 
other. The poppies take on a less pleasant 
tinge of yellow and poor Adolphe loses 
his glowing beauty. This is an example 
which illustrates the fourth of the practi- 








cal bits of advice that pioneer students of | 


garden color give us for preventing un- 
happy associations among our flowers. 

Keep the scarlet-reds—that is, the yel- 
low-toned reds—and the crimsons or blue- 
reds—separated. This means, also, keep 
the fiery-scarlet early tulips away from the 
rose-colored Moss Phlox, the lilies of the 
Elegans and Umbellatum groups away 
from red peonies, and Tiger Lilies away 
from almost every colored phlox. 


THEN we must separate the strong, in- 
tense yellows and the bluish pinks—if we 
wish the pinks to be happy. In the spring 
garden when Golden Alyssum is placed 
too close to the pink and rose Moss Phlox, 
it is the phlox which suffers and looks 
faded and sickly. In planting groups of 
pink tulips and strong yellow ones we 


| must use care that they are not too close 


together or the yellow will seem to draw 
all the warmth out of the pink. 

The cheerful, crinkly heads of giant 
marigolds are a welcome sight among 
cream-whites such as that of Artemisia 
lactiflora, the soft blues of monkshood and 
Salvia azurea, and the bronzy maroons of 
chrysanthemums or the terra-cotta shades 
of Helenium autumnale rubrum. But no- 
body is happy when marigolds and pink 
phlox are forced to stand together! 


SALMON-PINK is an optimistic color 
which will not take second place. When we 
think over all the flowers: a number of 
tulips, several Oriental Poppies, the 
sprightly sweet-william variety Newport 
Pink, the gladiolus, the Geraniums, the 
cannas, and the phlox, besides the various 
annuals, we realize that when we know 


| best how to entertain this strongly in- 


| 


dividualistic color we shall be able to avoid 
many chances for hurt feelings among our 


garden folk. 


Salmon-pink flowers are never lovelier 
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e Do your walls 
begin to look 
ashamed ? 


Does it distress you to see those shabby- 
looking cracks and holes that have devel- 
oped in the plaster...in walls, ceilings, 
corners, around the fireplace, electric out- 
lets or fixtures, over the sink or bathtub? 


With Rutland Patching Plaster, you can 
easily mend them yourself and enjoy the 
satisfaction of seeing your walls once more in 
perfect condition. A few cents per room will 
buy all you need fora good, permanent job. 
In handy packages...just add water and use. 


Rutland Patching Plaster is easier to use be- 
cause it doesn’t set so fast. 
Takes paint or wall paper per- 
fectly. At your paint, wall- 
paper or hardware store. If 
cracks or holesarein portland 
cement or concrete walls, 
walks, driveways, cellar 
floors, etc., ask for Rutland 
Concrete Patcher instead. 
Made by Rutland Fire Clay 
Company, Rutland, Vt. 


Rutland 


PATCHING PLASTER 


For those who are thrifty but not careless 
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than when grown with white, cream, and 
blue companions. Try white Sweet Rock- 
et, yellow-centered white pyrethrums, 
Siberian Iris variety Perry’s Blue, and the 
tall bearded varieties Corrida, Princess 
Beatrice, and Anna Farr with a big clump 
of Mrs. Perry Poppies. Plant Newport 
Pink Sweet-williams at the feet of white 
foxgloves near Anchusa italica, Belladon- 
na Delphiniums, or a clump of that good, 
late-blooming Iris Blue Jay. Use globe- 
thistle and Eryngium with salmon-pink 
cannas and close-planted groups of gladio- 
lus. Veronica spicata, also is splendid with 
salmon-pinks. 


Anp now we come to the subject of the 
much maligned magenta. | recall with 
pleasure Louise Beebe Wilder’s apt re- 
duction to one sentence of the whole argu- 
ment over magenta when she wrote, “All 
colors are in harmony with magenta save 
strong yellow, red, scarlet, orange, cherry 
and the salmon-pinks!” So they are, and 
what utterly charming color combinations 
we can form with those flowers which 
range in color from lilac-tinted whites 
thru rose and crimson to the deep, dark 
purples when we add touches of palest 
soft yellow and choose from among the 
whole range of blues! 

There has been much talk of “peace- 
makers” ever since garden colors have 
been discussed. The very best “peace- 
maker” is plenty of foliage. If our garden 
pictures, that is, our color groupings, are 
so arranged that the foliage of some other 
group which is already past blooming or 
not yet in blossom separates the groups 
which are in flower and color we are sel- 
dom distressed by the array and arrange- 
ment of the colors. White, contrary to 
much that has been printed, is not a 
“peacemaker” but adds brilliancy to a 
group in that it gives a scale by which we 
are able to judge the amount of color in 
even the pale tints. Just try adding a 
white variety such as Mrs. Jenkins or 
Jeanne D’Arc to a group of phlox in pale- 
pinks, lilacs, and gray-lavenders and you 
will see at once this effect upon the other 
colors. Or try adding a Festiva Maxima or 
some other white peony to a group of 
pale flesh-pinks and note the result. 


THESE suggestions for arranging colors 
in the garden are based upon long experi- 
ence with flower colors and flower-loving 
people. Perhaps you are not ready to agree 
with them. It isn’t so important that we 
agree or disagree with others on this sub- 
ject of color harmony as it is that every 
one of us shall spend time with our flowers 
trying various combinations until we ar- 
rive at those groupings which bring us, 
individually, the greatest amount of pleas- 
ure and the keenest delight. 





“Garden Gates You Can Easily Make,”’ No. 4. 
Turn to page 65 for another suggestion 


Kotex announces 
the new 


PATENTED” EQUALIZER 


in sensational introductory offer 


20 to 30” greater protection 





KOTEX 


with Patented Equalizer 
for only 


59c 


(in United States only) 


> 
_KOTEX! KOTEy 


CC two and one-half years of 
scientific study and research —the 
Kotex laboratories now announce the 
greatest advancement ever made in sani- 
tary protection—the Patented * Equalizer 
—in a remarkable introductory offer — 
3 packages for 59c! 


What it is 
The Patented Equalizer is a remarkable 
distributing agent placed in the center 
of each Kotex pad. It gives 20% to 30% 
greater protection. Keeps edges dry— 
by providing greater thickness with- 
out greater bulkiness. It actually insures 
safety. An intimate message of explana- 
tion is sent you on the direction sheet 


















inside the package. 
All features retained 


The famous Kotex softness 
remains— its super-absor- 
bency— its disposability. Ic 
can be worn on either side 
with equal protection. 
Kotex—and Kotex alone 
offers the special ‘“‘Phan- 
tomized” shaping. Mere 
rounded von will not 
accomplish this. 

Three hundred women 
consulted with Kotex Lab- 
oratories during the devel- 
opment of this new pad. 

ested — criticized — re- 
tested — then approved for 
you. Kotex with Patented 
Equalizer is now on sale at 
drug, dry goods, and depart- 
ment stores in your city. 








Why no sanitary pad can 
be “‘just like the new 
Equalizer Kotex” 


Yes, it looks simple, but this 
device took 2'4 years to per- 
fect. Imitations can be made, 
they will be made, but it can- 
not truthfully be said of any 
other pad that it is like the 
New Kotex with Patented 
Equalizer. ..and this is why: 

] —it took two and one-half 
years to perfect. 

2 —a board of three hundred 
women tested it. 

3 — medical authority of high 
repute checked their find- 
ings. 

—* AND, the United States 
Government granted Pat- 
ent No. 1,863,333 to protect 
it for use of Kotex, exclusively. 













Illustrations and text copr. 1933, Kotex Co, 
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CORNS HURT? 


Jane dear, 
lhave a 
terrible corn! 
Tell me how 
you removed 
yours so 
wncty ans 




















With Blue-Jay, 
my dear. There 
was no pain at 
all. Just soak 
your foot ten 
minutes, then 
apply Blue- 
Jay, centering 
the pad over 
the corn. 























The pad relieves 
the pressure, 
stops the pain 






plaster, soak ‘hell 
foot and lift out 
the corn! It’s 
that simple. 













CORN GONE IN 3 DAYS 
GENTLE - SAFE - PAINLESS! 





Blue-Jay, used by millions for 35 
years, is the invention of a famous 
chemist. Itismade for you by Bauer 
& Black, surgical dressing house 
whose scientific productsare used by 
doctors and hospitals the world over. 
Be kind to your feet. When a corn 


appears remove it with Blue-Jay. 
25c at all druggists. Special sizes for bunions, calluses 





a AO 





BAUER & BLACK’S SCIENTIFIC 
CORN REMOVER 


“For Better Feet” —Free Booklet contains helpful infor- 

mation for foot sufferers. Also valuable foot exercises. 

Address Bauer & Black, 2500 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
BH6 
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He Always Gets His Bug 


[ Continued from page 27 | 


if a few of our friends are among his vic- 
tims, we may lament them without blam- 
ing him too much, and still consider the 
net balance as entitling him to a pat on 
his warty head. 

So dominant a factor is food in Lumpy’s 
life that in spite of his not-very-great in- 
tellect you can make a pet of a toad, if 


you have one on the premises. Just we itch | 


where he lives, or along what paths he 
moves (for toads are creatures of rather 
regular habits) and set out a tasty dish of 
earthworms for him every day. He may be 
a bit shy at first, but after a while he will 
accept your bounty, and even come to 
look for it. 


Toaps have regular homes. They pre- 
fer ready-made shelters if they can find 
them—a nook under a stone, a cavity be- 
neath a board, a crack between tiles 
but if a suitable apartment cannot be 
found Lampy will dig himself backward 
into a temporary burrow for his daily nap. 

You will find, if you undertake to be 
come acquainted with your garden’s toad 
population, that moderately late or very 
early hours are necessary. If you find a 
toad traveling by day, it is either because 
he was disturbed or had an unsuccessful 
hunt the night before. Normally Lumpy 
sleeps practically all day, except in moist, 
cloudy weather, which gives even at noon 
the kind of twilight he likes. 

It is easier to cultivate the acquaintance 
of a toad than of his cousin the frog. Un- 
less you have a pool in your garden, or a 
running brook thru your place, you are 
quite unlikely ever to have any frogs 
about. They spend most of their time in 
the water, and even when they come 
ashore prefer to be within a long-legged 
jump of it, for water to them means 
safety. But Lumpy is a true landlubber. 
Once he leaves the cradle of his tadpole- 
hood he never returns to the water. Even 
for his winter sleep he burrows into the 
dry ground or hides under an accumula- 
tion of leaves and other debris. 

True to his terrestrial habits, 
hindlegs much shorter, relatively, 
the frog’s. 


he has 


Lone before this, doubtless, some one 
will have asked, “Just how can I tell the 
difference between a frog and a toad, 
anyway!” 

A few points have already been indi- 
cated: frogs live mostly in and very near 
the water, while adult toads are land- 
dwellers; frogs have long hindlegs, toads 
relatively short ones; frogs have well- 
webbed hind toes, whereas the hind feet 
of toads are almost webless. Add to this 
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ECRETS of 


SUCCESSFUL 
CANNING 


12 dozen Canning Labels FREE 


ou can make home canning easier 

and more successful than ever by 
following approved instructions as 
contained in our popular volume “The 
Home Canners’ Textbook”, 1933 edi- 
tion. Most complete and reliable work of its 
kind anywhere. Up-to-the-minute on all the 
best methods and newest equipment. Gives 
tested recipes for canning fruits, green veg- 
etables, soups, sauces, jellies, preserves, 
pickles, etc. Special chapters on canning 
Chicken, Meats, Fish, Fruit Juices, etc. Ac- 
curate time tables for processing in water bath 
and pressure cooker. Appetizing ways to serve 
home canned foods. 80 pages of most valu- 
able information. Only 10¢. With free supply 
of 12 doz. Canning Labels, gummed, and 
printed with names of all the different veg- 
etables, fruits, etc., that the home canner 
usually puts up, with some left blank for you 
to fill in your special delicacies. Send today. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
22 Hampshire St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Makers of 


D LUCK* 
Jar yew 


WITH THE BIG, HANDY LIP 


IMPORTANT. When buying new jars, it = 
pay you to remember that Good Luck J 
Rubbers come packed with all Atlas 
Seal and Atlas Mason Fruit Jars. There 
are the only jars which come to you from 
the glass factory all equipped with the 
famous Good Luck Jar Rubbers. 


X Tested and approved by Good Housekeeping 


Vacations Planned. 


ROAD MAPS 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 
AND TRAVEL HELP 


Wherever you plan to travel in the United States, 
Canada or Mexico, write us telling when and 
where you want to go. We will send, postpaid, 
free, state road maps of each state you pass thru, 
marked with your best routes, illustrated booklets 
of interesting vacation and historic spots, and 
—_ and hotel guides. Also a Conoco Passport, a 
small pocket folder, which introduces you to 


18,000 Conoco stations and dealers and provides 
you with spaces to record the expenses of 
operate 


oe 
trip. The Conoco Travel Bureau, 
Continental Oil Co., is Amer- 
ica’s foremost free travel serv- 
ice. Address Dept. 15, Conoco 
Travel Bureau, Denver, Colo. 
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BONNIE BRAE YARN CO.. 36 S. Lansdowne Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. 
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the most conspicuous fact that the skin of 
a frog is smooth and moist, while a toad’s 
is dry and warty. 

About those same warts: while, as 
everybody now knows, handling toads 
will not give you warts, nevertheless some 
of those excrescences have a definite func- 
tion beyond the purely ornamental. Some 
of them, especially the biggest pair on 
Lumpy’s head, are glands. While all their 
functions probably are not known, these 
glands do secrete a milky substance which 
is discharged when the toad is too roughly 
handled or when he is in extreme terror. 


Tuts milky toad-juice is a real means of | 


defense, for it is poisonous. Tho not vio- 
lently so in the case of our old familiar 
Lumpy, in some other species of toads it 
amply justifies Shakespeare’s characteri- 
zation of the toad as “venomous,” tho 
not in the way he thought to be true. 
There are some apparently well-authenti- 
cated reports of dogs having been killed, 
and in a very short time at that, when 
they attempted to pick up certain kinds 
of toads in the Southwest, and it is also 
stated that human beings have been made 
decidedly ill merely by handling them. 
The fire-toad of the Old World is known 
to be exceedingly poisonous, and its trick 
of “lying doggo” and turning up the 
bright-red soles of its four feet when dis- 
turbed is regarded by many naturalists as 
a typical case of “warning coloration.” 

Chemists have taken a try at analyzing 
toad-gland secretion, and they have fiend 
some astonishing things in it. There are 
several specific poisons, chemically re- 
lated, known as the bufagins, bufotoxins, 
and bufotenines. All these terms are de- 
rived from Bufo, the classic Latin name 
for a toad, which is still the scientific name 
for the largest of the toad genera. This is 
presumably the stuff that kills dogs and 
other aggressors and may also be what ir- 
ritates human skin. But more surprising 
still has been the recent discovery of three 
substances important in human physiolo- 
gy and medicine in these same head- 
glands of the toad. 


Mosr important, perhaps, is epine 
phrin, the same stuff that is produced 
within the human: body by two small 
glands located above the kidneys. Epine- 
phrin is a powerful heart stimulant, and 
in certain low concentration is necessary 
to life. One species of big tropical Ameri- 
can toads may produce three times the 
amount of epinephrin that can be found 
in a pair of human suprarenal glands. 
Another secretion produced by toad 
glands is cholesterol, mixed with ergos- 
terol. This was found in six species of 
toads. Ergosterol, irradiated with ultra- 
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When HE says- 


MAW! 


this 1s 
— breakfast 


food! 





HAT husband of yours! He eats Post's 
Bran Flakes just because he thinks it is 
the finest breakfast dish he ever tasted! 

But you know that for years it has been 
recommended as a precaution against consti- 
pation that comes from lack of bulk in the 
diet. A dangerous condition that is often 
the unsuspected cause of headaches, listless- 
ness, ‘‘rundown”’ health. 


Gets at this CAUSE of Constipation 


Post's Bran Flakes helps to protect you against 
this trouble. For it provides the necessary 
bulk. And helps to prevent intestinal slug- 
gishness, to insure normal elimination of food 
wastes. It is also rich in phosphorus, iron 
and Vitamin B. 

That is why Post's Bran Flakes has an im- 
portant part in this health program: Regular 
exercise and sleep. . . milk, fresh fruits and 
vegetables in the diet . . . water to drink be- 
tween meals. And a daily serving of Post's 


Bran Flakes. 
Children need it too! 


How delicious it is you'll know when you 
start to serve it regularly to all your family. 
They'll love it... and you'll see how simply 
and surely it helps to keep all of you fit and 
regular—al/ the time! Post’s Bran Flakes is 
a product of General Foods. 
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MR. J. E. MILLER, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Winter's fuel 
only *2485 with 
lron Fireman 


@ That's the low cost of automatically heating 
the nine-room home of J. E. Miller, manager 
of J. Allen Smith & Company, millers of 
White Lily Flour, Knoxville, for the winter of 
1931-32. For the winter just passed, the cost 
was approximately the same. 

In 163 days of continuous operation, Mr. 
Miller used 19,780 pounds of low grade nut and 
slack coal, costing $2.50 a ton. Fuel used was 121 
pounds per day, or a cost of 15c a day for fuel. 

Nor is Mr. Miller's case exceptional. A national 
survey of Iron Fireman owners shows average 
fuel savings of 1/3 over hand-firing, and up to 
50 per cent and over as compared with other 
automatic fuels. In addition to outstanding 
economy, Iron Fireman advantages include con- 
venience, steady cheerful warmth, cleanliness and 
safety. Prepare now for next winter. Learn what 
Iron Fireman can do for you. Use the coupon. 






Furnace room and residence of J. E. 
Miller, Knoxville, Tennessee. There 
is an Iron Fireman for every type of 
home and for commercial boilers 
up to 250 H. P 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 
3170 W. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Please send comparative fuel costs survey of Iron Fireman and 
other forms of automatic heating. 





He Always Gets 
His Bug 


violet light, is Vitamin D, preventive of 
rickets. The toad cholesterol-ergosterol 
mixture, thus irradiated, was potent 
against the disease. 

But regardless of the disputed question 
of the use or uselessness of Lumpy’s 
chemical equipment, his best protection 
doubtless is his rough, clod-colored hide 
and his ability to assume a clod-like im- 
mobility for mterminable periods. Thus 
camouflaged, he is unnoticeable to most 
creatures that depend mainly on their 
eyes for finding things. 


ACTUALLY attacked, Lumpy’s means 
of defense are not great. He will suddenly 
swell himself out with air until you think 
he will burst if he increases his girth 
another millimeter. You are irresistibly 
reminded of his emulative ancestor in 
Aesop’s fable, who aspired to be as big as 
an ox. This puffing-up may be effectual 
against some enemies, and would seem to 
be of most benefit in the case of the worst 
of them: snakes. For a snake, being with- 
out limbs, cannot conquer what it cannot 
bite, and a big toad puffed up to the limit 
would probably offer a snake as difficult 
a job in taking hold as a loosely inflated 
basketball would to a human being trying 
to lift it with his teeth. 

The breeding season is early spring. 
At this time Lumpy forgets his aversion 
to water and returns to his ancestral home. 
There is great commotion and a terrific 
scramble among the males for the females, 
for there are far more males than find 
mates; no old maids in toad society, altho 
there are plenty of bachelors! 

The female lays her eggs in two long 
strings, each containing a double row of 
the small, gelatinous eggs, looking so 
much like grains of soaked tapioca that 
they have given a nickname to that deli- 
cacy. She weaves these in and out among 
the stems of water plants, which furnish 
both anchorage and partial protection. 


In about two weeks, if the weather is 
favorable, the eggs hatch. The tiny tad- 
poles cling to the egg-strings for a little 
while, then desert them and attach them- 
selves to the vegetation. They are fairly 
deliberate in their development, so that 
it is usually well into summer before they 
drop their tails and hop ashore as full- 
fleged toadlings. 

How long a toad lives nobody knows 
exactly, but it is fairly well established 
that it takes four or five years for Lumpy 
to reach his full growth. How big he gets 
depends in part on the kind of country he 
lives in and how much he gets to eat. The 
interesting photograph which Cornelia 
Clarke has made [see page 50] of two 
small toads roosting on a big one’s back 
is not necessarily of an old toad and a 
couple of young ones. It may as easily be 
Lumpy and two of his hundred twin 
brothers, who didn’t find so beetleful a 
bean row in which to do their hunting. 


* 


Water is one of the commonest things 
about us and yet it is one of the most won- 
derful. Wainwright Evans, who wrote the 
bee article for the March issue, will tell in 
July some of the marvelous things about 
this mysterious substance—the lifeblood of 
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the world.—THE EDITOR. 
























What—never scrub a. 


toilet-bowl? No. never! 


INE never scrubbing 4 
ieiet-dowl! Some people 
never do. Yet they. _ a 
spotless, sparkling wet, om 
from odors and germs! ey 
use Sani-Flush. Even the ae 
seen trap, where a brush can 
reach, is safe and clean too. 

Try Sani-Flush. Sprinkle a 
bit in the bowl (follow aed 
tions on the can)—fush—o 
you'll never scrub a toile 
again. Sani-Flush is so easy 
and much better! porous 
gleams. Stains, odors, am 
germs won’t stay where — 
Flush goes. A cleaner toilet 
with lots less work! — 
Flush can’t harm plumbing. 

At grocery, drug, and hard- 
ware stores, 25c. (Another use 
for Sani-Flush—cleaning auto- 
mobile radiators. See direc- 
tions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 
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Do you FEED 
your dog... 
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or just FILL him 


UDe 
up 
Chappel Bros, Inc. breed and grow their 
own meat animals on 1,600,000 acres. 








These animals are dressed in our own 
plants to have available the entire fresh 
carcass, to use in making Ken-L-Ration 
products. Only pure, lean meat is used. 
FEED your dog genuine Ken-L-Ration—for sale 


at quality stores everywhere. Don't accept cheap 
imitations often made from waste or scrap meat. 
Write for “Dog Autobiographies” 
Sent FREE on Request 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 


91 Peoples Avenue Rockford, Illinois 
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CONVENIENCE 


OMEN with an experienced 

eye for convenience invariably 
choose the Westinghouse Refriger- 
ator. “Women must have designed 
this refrigerator,” they say. And 
they’re right! Seven hundred kitchen- 
wise women, practical home econo- 
mists, helped design Westinghouse 
refrigerator cabinets . . . thus assur- 
ing convenience-features to match 
the mechanical efficiency provided 
by Westinghouse engineers. Just see 
for yourself if you want a refrigerator 
complete in every detail. See the 
Westinghouse Dual - automatic 
Refrigerators now on display at 
your nearest Westinghouse dealer’s 
showroom. 

Tune in the new Westinghouse Radio Pro- 


gram... Monday, Wednesday and Saturday 
.. N. B.C. Network 


av 
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SPrermetically sealed 























Yes, It’s to Be 
Expected! 


[ Continued from page 25 | 


result of all this has been a thoro demon- 
stration to parents that the less the adoles- 
cent has to do himself, the more rebellious 
and unhappy he is, and the harder to 
control. 


ScHOOL takes care of a large part of the 
day, but the out-of-school hours are a 
problem to those parents who, with the 
best intentions in the world, have re- 
moved the natural outlets for energies and 
abilities and have provided nothing in 
their places. We will therefore consider 
the leisure hours of the adolescent first, 
and how to fill them with interests which 
will at the same time be good for him and | 
attractive to him. 

The answer is easy, if we look for guid- 
ance to the unspoiled tastes of the adoles- 
cent himself, and let him do the things he 
craves to do. His natural desires are of the 
simplest, and that is why luxury-loving 
parents find it hard to understand them. 
Remember, he likes to hike and camp, to 
scout for himself in the woods. So does the 
girl of corresponding age. Make this pos- 
sible, then. Three splendid organizations | 
have been built upon this need—the Boy 
Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and the Campfire | 
Girls. Establish membership in one. 


FAMILy vacations in which the adoles- 
cents have a part may also profitably 
carry out this idea. The early teen-age boy 
or girl would far rather go to a primitive 
lodge than to a polite watering place. 
They would far rather camp along the 
road on an auto trek than stay at the best 
hotels. 

The father comes into his own, now. If 
he is a good sort the children will be look- 
ing to him increasingly as maturity ap- 
proaches and the problems of adulthood 
loom up. The man with sons should have 
them to himself a good deal for those pur- 
suits males love—football games, wrest- 
ling matches, prize fights, hunting, camp- | 
ing, fishing. As I have suggested, the 
father should pick out sports he enjoys, 
and in which he has some degree of | 
proficiency, but if he can do no more, he 
can at least take his boy to witness sport- 
ing events. 


THe second great natural desire of adol- 
escence is to scour the countryside, first | 
on a second-hand bicycle which the boy 
has put in condition himself, and during 
the next phase, in a wreck of a car which 
he and his companions have rescued from 
the junk heap and with loving hands re- 
stored to a semblance of locomotion. All 
you have to do is to let him. On the other 
hand, woe, woe to the father and mother 
who check the early impulse to simple, 
natural pleasures. The adolescent who has | 
foisted upon him a ready-made and Juxu- 
rious set of amusements quickly gets ideas 
which only a Rockefeller could support. 
By the time a boy is feeling the wander- 
lust most keenly, various money-making | 
jobs are open to om and he will be better 
off in many ways if he works for the 
money for his pleasures. Should money- | 
making not be feasible, there are other | 
ways of earning a vehicle. One family 
promised a $50 car to each child, pro- 
vided his grades at the end of the sopho- 
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DEPENDABILITY 


lifetime 
for 


ermetically-sealed for 

economy. Dual-automatic 
extra dependability. Every quality 
feature of modern refrigeration . 
that’s Westinghouse. 

Here's a refrigerator built by men 
who know electricity ... powered by 
a refined and perfected hermetically- 
sealed mechanism ... IN THE TOP... 
snugly sealed away from the ele- 
ments. Trouble-free. Carefree. 

The Westinghouse mechanism 
combines a// that you demand ina 
modern refrigerator. It is hermetic- 
ally-sealed...doubly reliable.. 
so by the Built-in Watchman Con- 
trol...afeature that keeps your 
refrigerator automatic through con- 
ditions that would otherwise deprive 
you of refrigeration. 

Moreover —in this mechanically- 
perfected refrigérator you will find 
every worth-while feature of modern 
refrigeration. Snowy-white porce- 
lain interiors, chrome-plated hard- 
ware, scientifically arranged food 
storage, freezing speeds for every 
need ... a/l are combined in a way 
that offers maximum convenience. 

Because of its high quality, you 
would expect to pay more for this 
refrigerator. But, happily, Westing- 
house prices are only fractionally 
above the very cheapest makes. 
Terms are within your present 
means. Consult your telephone 
directory and see your nearest West- 
inghouse dealer today. 


Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEC. & 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 

Send free illustrated information 
on the Westinghouse Dual-automatic 
Refrigerator. 
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MFG. CO., 


Name —_____ 5 
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YOUR HOSE 
AT YOUR 
PRICE 
IS 


RIGHT HERE 





Every Goodyear Hose is a quality 
hose”, the most value for your money. 
Your hardware dealer has your 


choice in his complete line of Good- 





year Hose. Buy an extra length this 





year for emergency fire protection. 


*All Goodyear Lawn and Garden 
Hose contains the essential construc- 
tion for longer hose life: COTTON 
CORD CARCASS. Look for this seal: 
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Yes, It’s to Be 
Expected! 


| more year in high school were a certain 


reasonable average. If a boy did not win 
his own car, he understood that he would 
not be allowed to take the family car. 


THE desires of the adolescent girl run to 
doing things also, but outside of camping 





and hiking, to rather different things from | 


the boy. She should have her bicycle, true, 
and if she wants an old car, by all means 
let her have it, and learn to take care of it, 
too. (The aviatrix who taught Amelia 
Earhart to fly got her start that way.) As 
a rule, however, the girl inclines to such 
occupations as music, art projects, am- 
bitious cooking programs, fancy work, 
clubs with elaborate ritual. As with the 
boy, just let her. 


The third major prop of the leisure- | 


hour program of the adolescent is sports. 
Perhaps the single hardest and most per- 
plexing battle the adolescent must fight is 
with quite natural sex urges (which must 
go unsatisfied for years). 
ready mentioned are good therapy for 
this, but sports are considered the best of 
all. Besides their other advantages, they 
call into play that love of teamwork which 
characterizes the adolescent and is im- 

portant to his development. 


Tue Y.M.C. A. and Y. W.C.A., witha 





| successful, 
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varied activities program, ranging as a 
rule from a swimming pool thru basket- 
ball and kindred sports, and often includ- 
ing inexpensive summer camps, are a great 
boon to the youth of cities. If school does 
not provide activities of this sort, then 
parents will find membership in the Y. M. 


C. A.or Y. W.C. A.a splendid investment | 


for a boy or girl. 


The activities al- | 


Ingrained as is the adolescent love of 


sports, still the ruinous hand of premature 
sophistication sometimes breeds in the 
mind of the too-pampered youngster a 
contempt for the wholesome things de- 


scribed. There is usually a clique in every | 


high school which looks with disdain upon 


boys and girls who do things with their | 


hands, who dirty themselves and their 
clothes in football, basketball, and track. 
A father who saw his boy and his small 
group developing in this direction in early 
high-school years, called them together 
and gave them much the same sort of talk 
that the coach of a losing football team is 
popularly supposed to hand out to his 
boys between halves. 


THe talk was a turning point, and the 
boys in question not only developed phy- 
sically from the athletics which they then 
took up, but also gained character and 
mental traits which gave them happy 
all-around careers in high 
school and college. 

We would not urge that youngsters 
should devote themselves to athletics to 
the exclusion of their other development, 
or in a harmful amount, but only that 
some form of sport should be a part of the 


program of the high-school boy and girl. | 
Withdrawal from the pursuits dear to the | 
normal adolescent is not a healthy mani- | 


festation, and it should not be confused | 


with intellectuality. Mental development 
was never held back by physical well- 
being, and adolescence should be a time of 
abounding, joy ous, all-around develop- 
ment and expression. 








A Smooth FINISH 


...for Old Floors 


Use it indoors or out, on wood, cement 
or linoleum. Easy to apply, dries hard in 
five or six hours. Sixteen colors. Abso- 
lutely waterproof and durable. 


Modernize, remodel, redecorate—but by 
all means complete the job on your old 
floors with a fine smooth finish. Make your 
basement floors clean and attractive with 
this smooth solid covering enamel. 


No brush marks—no ridges-— self smoothing. 


Send 10 cents or a Kyanize label for novel cut-out 
“lig’ ’ puzzle and booklet “Home Color Styles.” 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
3302 Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 


Ayanize 
P SELF SMOOTHING 3 
FLOOR ENAM Fe 


CUTS HEDGES 10 TIMES FASTER 


@ Let electricity do the hard work! Powerful motor. 
Cuts toughest growth easily and smoothly, keeping shrubs 
in better condition. Works from light sock 
et. Weight 6lbs. Use with one band—it's 
fun, not work. Ask for free demonstration. 


SKILSAW, me 3340 Elston wed Chicago 
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Shaving »-irvitating 
even when used 
Cream twice daily. 


cura,” Dept. 22 


At your dealers or sent on Bde tide base 
< Address: “Cuti den, Mass. Dd 
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KNOW YOUR PLANTS 


Label your plants, trees, 
bulbs and shrubs for great- 
er garden enjoyment. No 
ink. Marking is on soft » 

copper. Weathe:-proof. Wear-proof. Simple and inex- 
yensive. At seed stores everywhere. Free circular. 
all & Socket Mfg. Co., West Cheshire, Conn. 


INDESTRUCTO LABELS 
PROSPERITY! ‘r=. 987 contin, 


ers, and consumption will automatically finance pro- 
duction. Send for simple book, making method self- 
evident; 50c (dollar bill for two). Melville W. Thompson, 
New Economics Group, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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The Way to Grow 
Large-Flower “ Mums’ 


[ Continued from page 16 | 


in August, the plants are |covered with a 
black cloth from 4 p.m. till dark. This is 
not practicable with the home-grower. 


Once you have chosen early or late- | 


blooming varieties, you may obtain the 


most perfect flowers of that particular | 


type by bud selection. The first bud to ap- 
pear contains the nucleus of the largest 
tiower, and Northern growers select this 
bud or wait for the second crown. But in 
the South the first and second crown buds 
appear too early and the flowers if al- 
lowed to develop are knotty and inferior. 


THe first bud to appear is called the 
“first crown,” the second set is the “‘sec- 
ond crown,” and the third and last set are 
the “‘terminal”—which appear before the 
first ten days of September. The flowers 
must be developed from them anyway (be- 
cause they are, as I have said, the final 
crop), but flowering may be retarded or 
held back by permitting all of the termi- 
nal, or last buds, to grow for a time before 
making selection of the one flower bud. 

Southern growers are forced to select 
from the terminal buds, which are the last 
buds to appear. The plants will usually 
make buds in _ and August, but in the 
South these should all be removed. The 
bud which comes the first ten days in 


*e\4 / Feeconp 
CROWN 

ow W 

SN * 


i| FIRST 
‘*—— CROWN 


The earliest chrys- 
anthemum bud is 
known as the first 
crown. When it is 
not removed it is 
followed by the sec- 


may 


ond crown. These 

buds are usually —\ } 
produced singly \ 
during late July or \ 
August i) 








When the chrysan- 
themum plant is 
allowed to grow 
without removing 
the buds, the crown 
buds are crowded 
out and the term- 
inal buds develop in 
clusters on side 
shoots. 


September is the bud to take regardless of 
kind. 

If the terminal buds appear at the prop- 
er time—the first ten days of September— 
when they are the size of a pea choose for 
the flower the finest umblemished bud— 
commonly the center one. If fine show 
specimens are desired, only one bud is left 
on each branch, sometimes even only one 
on the entire plant. If fowers in quantity 
for garden display are wanted, all of the 
terminal buds are left to develop. 


In THE early fall, as the chrysanthemum 
buds begin to unfold and show color in the 
outer petals, feeding is lessened or stopped 
altogether. 

By faithfully following directions, you, 
too, may raise prizewinning chrysanthe- 
mums—either magnificent specimen 
blooms of perfect form and color or sym- 
metrical many-flowered bushes. 


How Prof. 


55 


Anderson 


amazed the world 


by shooting 


wheat and 


rice from guns 


Creating in Puffed Wheat and Rice a totally new idea 
of the deliciousness, the digestibility, the energy in 
these two great grains 





It was a university professor 


who discovered that grains 
“shot from guns” have a nut- 
meat deliciousness, a tangy 
crispness unknown before— 
who found the way to release 
all the energy nature had 
stored up in wheat and rice. 





















OTHERS owe the discovery of 
Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice to 
Professor Anderson. He was looking for 
a way to make grains of wheat and rice 
completely digestible. 

He said—there are 125 mil- 
lion food cells in every grain. 
To make each grain thor- 
oughly nourishing, every 
cell must be broken open. 

So he found a way to 
shoot wheat and rice from 
guns. This causes hundreds 
of thousands of explosions in 
each grain. Blasts open every food 
cell. Steam cooks its contents at terrific 
heat. Thus it increases the energy each 
grain can give. 

In addition “puffing’’ makes Wheat 
and Rice grains Sieriarine to children. 
It steam explodes each grain. This gives 
a crispness cereals never had 
before. Ic makes Puffed 
Grains flaky, flavory, extra 
digestible. So that these airy 
grains give as much or more 
energy than some heavier 
foods children refuse. 

In fact, so rich in energy 
are Puffed Grains that the 
Committee on Foods of the 
American Medical Associa- 















tion accepts the following 
statement — a single dish of 
Puffed Grains ( with milk and sugar) 


gives the same energy valueas a baked potato. 


Serve Puffed Grains every day in every 
way you can. At breakfast they tempt 
appetites like a delightful confection. 
Yet give rich energy. For supper they 
nourish. Yet do not tax digestion. Your 

dealer has Puffed Wheat 
and Puffed Rice. 


“TWICE-CRISPED” 
The new Puffed Wheat and 
Ricearenow “twice-crisped”’ 
by a new process that makes 
them silde good. That is 
why we are able to make the 
guarantee that is on every 
package. 

QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Quaker Puffed W heat and Puffed Rice 
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I got $ 
them all 
for... 





You ean too if 
you see your 
dealer at oncee 











I’ve always wanted some genuine 
NESCO Royal White Enameled 
Ware — Now I have 5 pieces— 


a Percolator * Convex Kettle * Lipped 
Sauce Pan ® Tea Kettle and 
Convex Sauce Pan 


Why shouldn't you also brighten your 
kitchen and lighten your work by taking 
advantage of this generous offer NOW? 
Throw away dingy, worn-out utensils. 
Make cooking a joy—not drudgery. The 
NESCO WEEK price—$2.98—for this 
5-piece set, is less than half what you 
ordinarily pay. 


This opportunity is yours ONLY during 
NATION-WIDE 


NESCO 
WEEK 


May 22nd to 27th 


Don’t miss this special offer on the 5-piece 
set of NESCO Royal White Enameled 
Ware—with a NESCO Kerosene Stove or 
Range, regardless of size or price. 

Start your Royal White kitchen NOW. 
Plan to see the stove and range demon- 
stration. You'll be delighted with the 1933 
improvements—ahostofexclusive NESCO 
advantages. 

See your dealer at once. If he cannot 
give you complete information—write, 
giving his name and address. We'll see 
that you get this offer. 


National Enameling & Stamping Co. 
270 N. Twelfth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 














The No. 75 
model, at left, 
isthe ideal large 
capacity range, 
moderately 
priced. 
















At right is the 
No.750—leader 
of the NESCO 
line— with un- 
usual cooking 
capacity. 





TWO OF THE MANY NESCO KEROSENE 
STOVES AND RANGES TO CHOOSE FROM 
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Still More 
Prizewinners! 


From Last Year’s Contest 


In the April and May numbers of 
Better Homes and Gardens you will 
doubtless recall that we published ad- 
ditional prizewinners in our remodel- 
ing contest last of year. Herewith are 
the contest stories and the contest 
jury’s comments on two others whose 
“before and after” photographs appear 
on page 7.—THE EDITORS. 


It Pays to Remodel 


By Harry F. Brown 


| To REMODEL or not to remodel was 


the question. To wreck our old cottage 
and rebuild seemed impractical, as it was 
well constructed and the materials were 
remarkably sound and substantial. On 
the other hand, it was hard to visualize a 
plan with proper architectural lines and a 
practical inside arrangement. However, 
we finally worked out a plan that ap 
peared promising and went to work. 

The elaborate porches were removed. 
This gave the gables, features we desired 





to emphasize, a splendid effect. The liv- | 
ing-room was extended four feet, which | 


gave opportunity for a fifth gable to break | 


the plain rooflines and allowed room for a 
fireplace. A small entrance to the living- 
room and a stoop over the kitchen door 


were added. In these the gable effect was | 


preserved, making our home one of the 
proverbial seven gables. 

The outside was left intact, heavy paper 
added, and this overlaid with stained 
shingles in four colors, with green pre- 


dominating, and red, brown, and tan 


making up the remainder. The new roof 
was stained red and the outside window 
and door casings painted dark green. The 
whole has a very pleasing dark brick effect. 

The interior changes included new plas- 
tering and new doors, windows, and wood- 
work thruout; the old double floors were 
overlaid with oak. The kitchen and din- 
ing-rooms became bedrooms, and the old 
bedrooms became dining-room, kitchen, 


and breakfast room. The basement was | 


walled and floored with poured cement, 
with an inside entrance to the kitchen. 
The whole interior was redecorated. 


THE Jury’s Comment: In this example | 


very good judgment in the alteration de 
tails is evident, as the whole home shows 
considerable improvement in its general 
shape as well as in its details. [ See photo- 
graphs on page 7. | 

It-is apparent that the additional in- 
closed space where the open porch existed 
will be very useful to the Browns. It and 
the interesting use of the shingle veneer 
added over the siding further qualifies 
this remodeling project for sixth prize. 

We presume that Mr. Brown has made 
adequate plantings about the home since 
this photograph was taken. 


From Old to Modern 
By Mrs. F. G. Ruper 


AFTER having an apartment near us 
burn, we decided to do something to pro- 
tect our home from fire and to improve its 














PLENTY 


TO EAT 


yet - 





Menaced by a 


‘Lopsided Diet 


That’s the story of thousands of 
canaries—song and health ruined 
by a “lopsided” diet of under- 
nourishing bird seed. 


Feed your canary French’s Bird 
Seed and know it will be getting 
a full share of proteins, minerals, 
vitamins and carbohydrates—a 
perfectly balanced food mixture 
of choice, wholesome seeds. 

Clean seed, too—air-washed to 
remove the “diet of dust’’ danger. 
And in every package, a French’s 
Bird Biscuit FREE—worth 10c. 


French's 
Bird Seed 


RE Se 


The R. T. FRENCH COMPANY 
2111 Mustard Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Send me sample package of French's Bird 


Seed and French's Bird Biscuit — FREE. 


Name 









Address 





City 
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fFIRST 
hr FLOWERS 


O NOT be dismayed when 

you find evidence of insect 
infestation if you have “Black 
Leaf 40” at hand. This reliable 
insecticide has been guardian 
of gardens for 20 years. Kills 
Aphis and other insects. 

A Little Goes A Long Way 
One or two teaspoonfuls to a 
gallon of water. Is double acting 
— kills by contact and fumes. 
Sold by retailers everywhere. 

4 Write us for free spray chart. 
“Black Leaf 40” also effective 
against poultry lice. Just paint 
roosts lightly. Fumes do the rest. 

TOBACCO BY- PRODUCTS & ; 

CHEMICAL CORP., incorporated jj 

Louisville, Kentucky 





If you want Free “*Canary Book’ check bere ( ) 
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appearance. With this in mind we in- 
quired about brick-veneering. 

A concrete foundation was laid around 
the house, which came level with the 
ground. Upon this the bricks were laid. 
Every fourth course with every brick in 
the course was fastened to the house by 
means of corrugated strips nailed to the 
house with galvanized nails and laid on | 
the brick. Not wanting the old front 
porch, which was rotting and in need of 
repairs, a vestibule was built half the 
width of the old piazza and a brick floor 
laid across the front of the house. 

The house itself has not been altered, 
only the appearance of it. The only addi- 
tion is the porch at the rear. The change 
in appearance has been so complete that 
people who call frequently go by before 
they realize that it is the same home. 

“How does it seem to have a house built 
up around you?” is the question many 
people ask, and all exclaim over the im- 
provement. 

We are very much pleased with our 
“new” home, as my husband and I al- 
ways wanted to have a brick home. 


Tue Jury’s Comment: The handling of 
the new brickwork on the Ruder home 
shows very clearly the splendid improve- 
ment in appearance and value possible | 
with this material. The new vestibule and | 
brick terrace have been built with good | 
results. 

A low railing, perhaps wrought iron, or 
a planting would add considerably to the 
architectural value of the terrace. 


There Are 
Roofs and Roofs 








DID YOU KNOW that ait the vita tife-sus- 


[Continued from page 15] | taining elements are found in whole wheat? And that 
given complete satisfaction. It does not | 
absorb the heat from the rays of the sun, Shredded Wheat is whole wheat with nothing added or 


nor does it cast unpleasant heat-wave re- 
flections on walls and windows directly 


taken away? It contains proteins and minerals, carbo- 
above it, as do metal decks. 


"TEE seol ecndmathes are #0 important, hydrates, vitamins, and the bran you need every day. 
if not more so, than the roofing itself, for 
a roof is no better than its weakest part, 
and that lies in the accessories—the 
flashings, gutter- and valley-linings, ridge 
and hip trimmings; in other words, a roof | 
is no better than its flashings. Do not 
economize upon them. It is best to use 
copper or other permanent metal even | 
when the roofing isn’t intended to be per- 
manent. The difference between the 
cheapest flashings and the best obtain- 
able is very small in initial cost, while 
cheap ones are most expensive in a very 
short time. Flashings are difficult to re- 
new, and therefore costly. A leaky roof is 
anything but pleasant, and leaks are 
almost without exception due to faulty 
flashings. 

This same statement is true of gutter- 
linings and the valleys, two other vital | 

| 

and weak spots. All should be oversize; . . 
that is, they should be extra large so as to | When you see Niagara Falls on the package, you KNOW you have 
give adequate protection. Do not try to 


save a few inches of metal; extend it well 

up under the roofing and up against the 
walls, so an accumulation of ice or snow 
will not cause overflows and leaks. 


That’s why Shredded Wheat is the vitally different cereal 


food! Ready cooked, ready to serve. And delicious 
with milk or cream, with 
fresh or preserved fruit. Try 
it for ten days. Join the mil- 
lions who know this vitally 


different food makes 





them feel different! 





Hancinc gutters are becoming very FOR ALL THE FAMILY...ALL THE YEAR 

popular to the exclusion of the old fixed 

and lined type that was built upon the ASK YOUR GROCER FOR Uneeda Bakers PRODUCTS 
roof and flashed into the roofing. The | 

hanging type can be replaced at small ex- | NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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DON’T YOU 
KNOW? 


Hee has found the short-cut 
to cleaner, healthier flowers 


POMO GREEN with NICOTINE 
Controls both DISEASE and BUGS 


You don't have to be a professional to 
grow the finest, healthiest roses and other 
flowers. No, sir! All you need to do is keep 
the plants free from the common diseases 
and insects that infect nearly every garden. 
It's simple and easy with POMO-GREEN 


with Nicotine. 


Gives COMPLETE PROTECTION 

POMO-GREEN with Nicotine is sci- 
entifically compounded to do the entire job 
of protection. It prevents diseases, like black 
spot and mildew. It kills pests, like aphis and 
leaf-eating insects. Has the highest endorse- 
ment of the American Rose Society. 


It's LEAF GREEN 
POMO-GREEN with Nicotine is green, 
the color of foliage. It leaves no unsightly 
spots to mar the beauty of your garden. 


Either DUST or SPRAY IT 
SPECIAL OFFER 


: ONLY ‘Ve 


Effective either way. 
Use your present dust- 
ing gun or spray equip- 
ment. Complete direc- 
tions on every can. On 
sale at your dealers— 
or send coupon with 
cash, check or money 
order. 


SEE YOUR 
DEALER FIRST 


NIAGARA SPRAYER&—— ' . 
CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
Dept. B, Middleport, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Attached find $_ 


We Pay the 


it payment for item checked below. 
Name a 

Street 
ce 
0 1. can of Pomo-G 





5 Pome-Green with Nicotine $3 
UL Niegera One Quart Dusting Gun $1.25 








Transportation Charges | 


There Are 
Roofs and Roofs 


pense without disturbing the roofing, 
whereas the other type requires removal 
of much of the lower part of the roofing. 
Gutters should be large and well 
pitched to the outlets. Leaders should be 
connected up at grade with drains and dis- 
charge to dry wells far away from the 
| foundations of the home so as to prevent 
leaks into the cellar. Nails or other fas- 
tenings used for holding the roofing in 
slace should be of non-corrosive metal. 
Vith wood shingles, tin or zinc-coated 
nails give good results. With other types 

| of roofing, copper and aluminum are best. 


Ir IS important that the roof structure 
| be well built. Rafters must be of proper 
size to carry the load imposed by the dead 
weight of the roofing material, plus an 
allowance for wind on pitched roofs and 
for snow on flat roofs. Because of the 
tendency of the roof to “spread,” caused 
by the thrust of the rafters, it should have 
tie beams to prevent such action. Sheath- 
ing for the roofing material should be 
suitable for the particular material se 
lected—solid sheathing for tile, slate, as- 
bestos, and asphalt shingles as well as for 
metal roofing—while wood shingles should 
never be laid over solid sheathing, as they 
require ventilation underneath to prevent 
dry-rot. For this reason wood shingles are 
| laid on lath with space between. 





= 
Thin is the uraytto -- 


Cook Green Vegetables 
Wry are some cooked green veg- 


etables truly green and others a dull 
brown color? Because, the chemist 
explains, chlorophyll (the green 
coloring matter in plants) turns 
bright green in alkaline solutions 
but dull olive in acid. 

Ordinarily tap water is alkaline 
enough to make spinach this appe- 
tizing green. If your water is not 
alkaline in reaction, you may add a 
tiny pinch of soda. But too much 
soda makes the vegetable slimy, 
and Vitamin C is destroyed if the 
cooking water is more than slightly 
alkaline. 

Cook green vegetables without a 
lid to let the volatile organic acids 
escape into the air; otherwise these 
acids tend to neutralize the water’s 
alkalinity, destroying the green 
color. Above all, don’t cook vege- 
tables too long. Their flavor, color, 
digestibility, and mineral and vita- 
min content are all much better 
when the cooking time is short. 

Spinach, cabbage, broccoli, and 
chard need only from 7 to 10 min- 
utes’ boiling. Asparagus and peas 
take a little longer, depending on 

varieties and stages of maturity, 
but always the minimum time is 
preferable. 


| hapenet Hermes Craver, 


| 
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Florence oil range 
ccused heat 


° 
with 

The 1933 Florence ranges combine con- 
venience that rivals gas or electricity with all 
the economy of oil. High, low, fast or slow the 
heat is constant, clean — and focused on the 
cooking — not wasted in the kitchen. The 
wickless Florence sets new modern standards 
and assures good results every time. Your 
dealer has a style for every need and pocket- 
book. Insist on seeing them. 


Free to Every Reader 


Send today for new free portfolio by Della 
Lutes, entitled ‘“Let’s fix up the Kitchen.” 
It shows how to make your kitchen the gayest 
room in the house. Also, how to plan “work- 
ing centers’? that save steps. Just mail the 
coupon with your dealer’s name and have the 
fun of being first in your set to plan a new 


kitchen. You’ll also receive a special surprise 
for the kiddies. But write now. 
© 1933 F.S. Co. 


f= ea aera as ees a lees eee ee 
FLORENCE STOVE Co. 
Gardner, Mass. Dept. B-6 


Please send free copy of “Let’s fix up the : 





Kitchen” 


My teens is acai 
finterested in gas instead ‘of oil stoves - | 


True—no hotel can equal 


home— 

but when you arein Chicago you will find 
Hotel Pearson an attractive substitute. 
You will enjoy the ever-present atmos- 
phere of culture and refinement—here is 
every nicety in appointment to make you 
securely happy and comfortable. An ideal 
location—and most attractive rates. Please 


write us. 
East of Michigan Bivd., CHICAGO 


ARSON 
I ft _ AWG © 


WRIGHT'S 
B SILVER LREAM 


3 Keeps porcelain or 

enameled refrigera- 

tors clean and sweet... . 
Send for free sample jar 

J. A. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 

30 Emerald Street, Keene, N. H. 

































Rock Garden Collection 
ig 20 Dwarf Iris $2 


3 each Coerulea, sky blue, Atroviolacea, wine 
pt purple, Orange Quesa. rich yellow, Marocain, 
e, white, and one each of 5 rare 
(Late June delivery) Com- 


deep violet, Brid 
varieties, all labeled 


piete Iris Catalog on request. 


"Siete Iris Gardens 
Box 207D, Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 

















Loose rungs and casters, cracks and 
dents? There's a job for SAVOGRAN CRACK 
FILLER. Makes 100! repairs to wood, plaster, 
metal, tile Will not shrink! No expensive solvents. 
No waste. t-lb. can only 30¢ at paint and hardware 
stores. Write for free sample and illustrated circular. 


THE SAVOGRAN COMPANY, Dept. 8-6, Indio Wharf, Boston, Moss. 
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The Diary of a 

Plain Dirt Gardener 

{ Continued from page 28 | 

Wassenberg, the iris and peony grower, 


and we stopped to spend a half hour in his 
beautiful garden. There I saw for the first 


time in a garden the greatest of all red | 


peonies, Philippe Rivoire, and the prime 
minister of all the Japs, Tamate-Boku. 

In the afternoon we went thru the In- 
diana town where lives EF. B. Williamson, 
world-famous iris originator, the man who 
gave us Lent A. Williamson, Dolly Madi- 
son, Vesper Gold, and many others. I just 
had to stop to get acquainted. Most of the 
iris bloom was over, but he showed us over 


his field where he grows 30,000 to 40,000 | 





ovens 





‘Donald and I set out on a trip” 


seedlings at a time. Mr. Williamson has | 


grown his iris as a hobby sideline to his 
business as banker. His wife and two 
daughters handle the commercial side of it. 


pore ls On this day I was in four 

states, but I'll remember 
longest that toward evening I stopped to 
visit A. E. Kunderd, father of the modern 
gladiolus, at his Indiana home. He is a 
great man. The world knows most about 
his “glads,” but he showed me a number 
of fine new peonies he has developed that 
have never been introduced. He is work 
ing to hybridize lilies, too. 


june My business took me thru 
northern Illinois today and 





at Freeport I visited Mrs. Douglas Patti- | 


son, probably the best known importer of 
iris in America. She showed me her lovely, 
famous garden, tho most of the iris bloom 
was gone. But there were many shrubs 
and evergreens and a glorious pool. Iris 
fans come from all over America to visit 
this garden. 


je /9 Home once more, to find 
peonies almost gone and 
weeds popping up everywhere. | went out 


and sorrowfully cut off the faded peony 
blooms. 


4b I can grow flowers, like any- 
o one going, but it takes Mag- | 


gie, who is an artist at it, to arrange them 
indoors. She took some sprays of the light 
blue Delphinium Belladonna today, with 
some light pink wild roses, and put them 
together in a low bowl to make a most 
dainty color combination. 


47 Hurray, rain—and the hour 

arrives for transplanting an- 

nuals from the seedframe. All around the 
place 1 put them—annual border of 
course, perennial border, between newer 





peonies and newer shrubbery, even be- | 


tween rows in the vegetable garden. 
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YOUR ARCHITECT 


HAS samathing NEW FOR YOUR HOME 


Flatter 


Brighter 


Clearer 


More even 
reflections 


No increase 
in cost 





Libbey -Owens- Ford Improved Quality Window Glass 
has created more of a stir among those who know glass 
than anything else since 1917, when the famous L-O-F 


flat drawn process revolutionized the making of window glass. 











Ricur NOW is the time to build or re-model. Prices have 
never been so low. Architects have rarely, if ever, been in a 
position to offer so many unique and unusual suggestions or to 
specify such high duality materials at such remarkably low cost. 
If you have been “putting things off” until conditions got better, 
remember that better conditions mean correspondingly higher 
prices for all building materials. That's why it is a good 


idea to talk to your architect 





’) usaey Owens Foro { The L-O-F label is your 
CLASS COMPANY . ‘ 
protection. Look for it. 


right now. He can give you 

Have the builder leave it 

on until you approve the 

finished work. A blue label! 
° . o 

you would ever think possible. DOUBLE STRENGTH indicates double strength, 

: apaly a red label single strength. 


lg ‘LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
"SA QUALITY GLASS 


Libbey - Owens - Ford Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio, manufacturers of 

Highest Quality Fiat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate Glass and 

SafetyGlass; also distributors of Figured and Wire Glass manufactured 
by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation, Kingsport, Tennessee. 


more for your money than 
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“Come on out 


and Fight!...” 


@ A minor incident, perhaps, yet Cy- 
clone Fence that protects children at 
play ... also safeguards lawns and 
gardens from careless and malicious 
trespassers, keeps out destructive ani- 
mals and provides home privacy at all 
times. 

Made of rust resistant copper steel... 
and heavily galvanized to withstand all 
weather conditions. Easily and simply 
erected . .. the installation being made 
by factory trained men, if you desire. 
Economical too. Send for booklet. 
Address Dept. B. 


Cyclone Fence 


Cyclone Fence Company 
General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Pacific Coast Division: 
Standard FenceCompany, Oakland,Cal. 


Cyclone not a “type” of fence 
—but is fence manufactured 
exclusively by Cyclone Fence 
Company and identified by 
this trademark, 








Buy “*Red Tag” Fly Screening also **Catch- 
All’ and “Burner” Baskets from your 
HARDWARE DEALER 


PP. aw™ vet 
Berry a Veritas 


What a difference this fine sprinkler 

















makesinlawn or garden! The won- See this 
derful Model D throws more water, Amazing 


spreadsit evener, and sprinkles far- 
theron any pressure. Has marvelous ~~ 
n 


new patented nozzle. Misty shower— 
drenching downpour—solid stream. 
Revolving or stationary instantly, 
at your need. All brass nozzles, up- 
rights and arms, balance in rich red 
enamel. At your dealer's or write 









directtous. FreeBooklet—“TheSecretof — 
‘Scientific Lawn Sprinkling’’— én 
senton request. Better Homes ualit 
& Gardens’ authorized lecture ry 
r¥ \ and other literature sent 


free to Garden Clubs. 
Chicago Flexible Shaft 
° Co.,5602 Roosevelt Rd., 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Rain King ‘150 


_ ‘The BEST SPRINKLERS MADE 
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What You Want to 
Know About Roses 


[ Continued from page 31 | 


the color range of this group. All are good 
and all are favorites. They grow like mad, 
covering arches, pergolas, or bowers, and 
may even overwhelm an old snag of a 
tree. They bloom furiously and long, but 
they are not proud and not puffed up and 
are sure to disappoint anyone who thinks 
of roses in terms of cabbages. 


AMoNG the more conservative ram- 
blers or bunch-flowered climbers, I like 
Crimson Rambler, now that it has become 
scarcer and does not shriek its raucous 
red from every dooryard. Its old popu- 
larity is usurped by the more prettified 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber. Crimson Rambler 
is a robust rose with a sturdy masculine 
air. It is no clinging vine to drape lan- 
guidly upon an ornate support but 1s eager 
to stand on its own feet as a huge, inde- 
pendent bush, or to rear upright against 
an unobtrusive trellis to hide a neighbor’s 
chicken yard and other eyesores. 

For a totally different reason I like 
Dorothy Perkins, which is all feminine 
grace, and whose lovely shell-pink flowers 
combine so sweetly with Belladonna Del- 
phiniums either in a vase or in the garden. 
I like modest Ghislaine de Feligonde for 
its orange buds and fawn yellow flowers, 
altho to enjoy them I may have to get up 
early in the morning before the sun dis- 
sipates their delicate tints. 1 am charmed 
by the even daintier Phyllis Bide, whose 
tiny, coppery tinted, yellow blooms are 
miniature “shows’’ specimens. 


Or ALL the hundreds of varieties of 
cluster flowering ramblers, I could get 
along with just these mentioned—if I had 
to— but I should greatly enjoy having, in 
addition to them, the dark crimson beauty 
of Gruss an Freundorf, the startling wide- 
eyed Purple East, and, just for fun, one 
good plant of Violette, whose dark violet 
flowers are so amazingly near a good 
“blue rose” that they even divert the 
neighbors from their dahlias. 

But my enthusiasm for climbing roses 
is mostly reserved for those with large 
flowers, and immediately I qualify myself 
for the madhouse by attempting to make 
a choice among them. 


THE rarest of all roses are good yellow 
climbers. Emily Gray is far the most 
beautiful, but, alas, so tender that even a 
mild winter may destroy its blooming 
wood. Le Réve is a lovely thing in the 
late spring, when its tall canes are buried 
in a flurry of waving sunny yellow flowers, 
but its foliage is so bad late in the season 
that only its brief golden glory saves it 
from immediate banishment. Jacotte is 
gorgeous but not truly yellow. It gilds the 
lily by borrowing extravagant orange and 
apricot hues, and it is only moderately 
hardy. A newcomer, on trial only a few 
years, is Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James. The 
flowers are a gold-yellow, the foliage good, 
and it appears to be truly hardy. Of 
Easlea’s Golden Rambler I am only hope- 
ful. Primrose disappoints because it is 
much too pale; Henri Linger, Coupe d’Or, 
and Reveil Dijonnais are mixed up with 
other shades and tints than the pure yel- 
low we so sadly lack. 

This story of yellow climbing roses lists 
all we have and shows the genuine need of 














Home in Knoxville, Tenn. Architects, Baumann & 
Baumann, Knoxville. Painted with Cabot’s Old 
Virginia White and Cabot’s Gloss Collopakes. 


This House Sets A 
Neighborhood Standard 


Tuis house, painted with Cabot’s Old Virginia 
White and trimmed with Cabot’s Green Gloss Collo- 
pakes, won Honorable Mention in the House Beautiful 
Fifth Annual Small-House Competition. ‘‘Each house’’, 
said House Beautiful, ‘‘must set a high standard in the 
neighborhood in which it happens to be placed.” 
If you are painting your house this spring, or building 
a new one, be sure that your house has a beautiful and 
durable finish that will seta standard. Cabot’s Collopakes 
and Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains will give such a fin- 
ish, inside and out, to brick, stone, stucco, cement, wood. 


Write us for full information about thesepatentedcolors. 


Cabot’s 
Collopakes 


Scientific Colors forEvery Paint Use 


141 Milk Street 


. Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturing Chemists \nc. 


Please send me Color Card and full description of 
Cabot’s Collopakes. 


Name 
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EVER GREEN is on sale at all leading 


stores. 35c bottle makes 6 gallons of 
pyrethrum spray as recommended in the 
booklet ‘My Better Homes & Gardens 
Helper.” Write McLaughlin Gormley 
King Co., Dept. BHG-A, Minneapolis. 
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a good, hardy, yellow variety. We want 
very badly a clear yellow rambler like 
Dorothy Perkins and another large-flow- 
ered yellow climber as good as Dr. W. 
Van Fleet, but there is none. We must 
choose among what we have. 


Of large-flowered white climbers, Paul’s | 


Lemon Pillar is my first choice. No other 


can come within miles of it, but in a differ- | 


ent way snow-white, ruffled Chastity 
claims my admiration. Cup-shaped Puri- 
ty, which defends her virgin charms with 
such thorny ferocity, is amusing, and the 


fickle, half-tender Silver Moon has an un- | 


explained romantic appeal. 


DaypbrEaM is most charming of all 
climbers in the pale pink group, and Nora 
Cunningham a close second choice. Fra- 
grant, thornless Zephyrine Drouhin, and 
brilliant Kitty Kininmonth are leaders in 
the deeper clear rose-pink class. Kitty 
Kininmonth is one of the earliest roses to 
bloom, especially if it can be grown on a 
south wall. 

Two lovely stragglers will not be denied 
their rights. Coralie, of unmatched bril- 
liance, may flaunt her ruddy coral-pink 
buds and flowers from a lofty arch but 
looks best looped and woven into a ball- 
like head at the top of pillars, and Mme. 
Gregoire Staechelin, unrivaled in her su- 
perb flesh-pink flowers, flared like a bal- 
lerina’s skirt spashed with crimson wine, 
will dance all over if given a chance. 


I like Royal Scarlet better than Paul’s | 


Scarlet Climber because it is less common 
and a darker, richer hue. I dote extrav- 
gantly on the velvety richness of Black 





Mary Wallace is one of the 
lovely, older soft pink roses 


Boy and the satiny, blackish maroon of 
Countess of Stradbroke. 
riously shaped roses, and with Paul’s 
Lemon Pillar, a trio of unbeatable speci- 
ments when well grown. Miss Marion 
Manifold is the handsomest of all large- 
flowered red climbers in the lighter tints. 

And over and above all of them is 
Scorcher, my particular pet and joy. 
Never was a flower more aptly named 
than this blazing, fiery beauty with flow- 
ers like flaming wheels. Of all climbers it is 
one of the most vigorous, with a double 
season of bloom, the second flowering 
period following hard upon the first and a 
few bright sparkles of bloom breaking far 
into the autumn. 


I AM NOT certain about the hardiness 


of all of them. They thrive without protec- | 


tion in eastern Pennsylvania and reports 
indicate that they will endure colder 
climates, but it is a good policy to protect 


all large- flower climbing roses in gardens | 


that are exposed to zero temperatures. 








Both are glo- | 





| 





YOU CANT DO this 


BUT IF YOU WANT YOUR 
MONEY’S WORTH YOU'LL 
REMEMBER THIS FACT (— 


@ Cord reinforcement is built into gar- 
den hose for the same reason it’s built 
into tires...to give extra resiliency and 
strength. You can buy all-rubber hose, 
a thick rubber tube without cord rein- 
forcement of any kind. You may think 
the slightly lower price is saving you 
money. But the strength, the flexibility, 
the lasting qualities you want, just aren’t 
there. It’s very likely to stiffen and 
develop troublesome breaks in a few 
months’ or a few weeks’ time. e Does 
this mean you can’t buy a low priced 
hose that will give the kind of service 
you want? Not at all. Ask for Garden 
Club at your dealer’s. It’s the most sat- 
isfactory low priced hose you can buy. 


- MULTISPRAY » 





@ A section of Goodrich Garden Club Hose with the 
outside rubber cut away to show the imbedded cords. 
This is an entirely new process of construction that 


combines light weight, extra strength and low price. 
. ie 
GOODRICH as, 
GARDEN CLUB 


A light-weight hose, built that 
way on purpose, to appeal to 















women gardeners. It’s made by 
a special process, with a strong, 
sinewy cord reinforcement. 
It’s always lithe and pliant, 
even when full of water under 
pressure. Since the rubber is 
not under tension it wears 
better and lasts longer. Here is 
the low-priced hose to buy if 
you really want your money’s 
worth. 


Your Hose becomes 






a Sprinkling System 


with MULTISPRAY 


Small spray heads are built 







permanently into Goodrich 






“Maxecon”, our finest grade of 






garden hose. Instantly attach- 






able metal supports hold them 






firmly upright. Just a few turns 






of the thumb-screws quickly 






convert your hose into a 






sprinkler system. 50 foot length 






of “Maxecon” hose, with built- 
. $7.50 
» Saan 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO 






in Multispray . 






without Multispray . . 
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MAKES prize 


winning jelly 
in 12 minutes! 





Mrs. F. W. Bateman, Illinois 
Jelly Champion, tells of the 
quick results and low cost of 
jellies and jams made with Certo. 


HAT!’ exclaimed one of my 
friends recently, ‘You make a 
batch of your prize winning jelly in 
only 12 minutes or less after your fruit 
is prepared?’ 

“ *Ves,’ I replied. ‘I always use 
Certo and the fail- proof Certo pn 
and so my jelly requires only } 4 min- 
ute boiling, and few of my pe, more 
than 1 minute. Costly fruit juices do 
not boil away, and all the flavor stays 
in the jelly.’ ” - 

Allgrocers have 
Certo. It’s a prod- 
uct of General 
Foods. 







FREE RECIPE BOOKLET @y 


cipes under label 


e 
8 on every Certo bottle 





THIS IS THE 


MEDICALLY SAFE 


SURE WAY! 








Instant Relief—No Risk! 


Be careful! Treat corns scientifically b using 
Dr. Scholl’s ee You'll get relief in- 


stantly and quickly and safely rid yourself 
of corns. By removing the 
cause—shoe pressure—these SS 
thin, soothing, healing, pro- 
Don't cut your 
cores — oe 





tective pads prevent b isters, 
heal sore toes overnight! At 
all drug, dept. and shoe 
stores. few, improved! 


Dr Scholls 


Zino- 


Put one 10-pa pain is ds 




















| might be, they 


June, Roses, 

a Party, and Fun 

[ Continued from page 26 | 

will make your wish come true. Provence 


[pronounced pro-vahns] Rose, come 
forth,” commanded the queen. 


Before the Junior Garden Club could | 


see which of the courtiers Provence Rose 


And 


filled with a sweet, rich fragrance. 


noticed that the air was | 


then from among the rose courtiers anoth- | 


er rose appeared dressed with heavy pink 
blossoms. 

“This,” smiled the queen, “is my rose 
of a hundred petals. Perhaps you have 
heard her called by 
Cabbage Rose.” 


As THE lovely Provence Rose kneels 


before Queen Flora, the Juniors notice | 


the old nickname | 


what a great number of petals'she has and | 


how exquisitely fragrant is her perfume. 
“This, my Hundredleaf Rose,” con- 
tinued the queen, “‘is an aristocrat of that 
famed land of Kashmere. It was brought 
to Europe hundreds of years ago by a 
knight who at the same time brought with 
him a piece of the true Cross and planted 
them both in Provence. From that time 
it has been called Provence Rose and 
is now the national flower of England. 
“Her lovely sister, the Moss Rose, also 
has a delicious fragrance and is like her 
only that she has a soft lovely moss sur- 
rounding the bud.” 


"THEN the lovely Moss Rose comes forth 





and gives to the Junior Gardeners a 
piece of her bush. Softly she suggests to 
Queen Flora that her good friend, the 
Sweetbrier, would also enjoy sharing her 
fragrance with the blind. 


“A lovely thought, oh Sweetbrier,” re- 


plies the queen. 


“Come forth, Sweetbrier, and give to 


| these Junior Gardeners a bit of your fra- 
Even the leaves of Sweetbrier | 
aroma that fills the air | 


grance. 
have a lovely 
about you on moist, dewy evenings. Plant 
her beneath the window, where she can 


| share her fragrance with the blind.” 
The Junior Gardeners bow low before | 


| Queen Flora saying: 





| Juniors a slip of your bush. 
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“Oh, gracious queen 
of all that is lovely, our Junior Garden 
Club wants to plant a rose garden in our 
town park which now looks so barren and 
uninteresting. Can you tell us which roses 
will live happily without too much care?” 

“Oh, ho, that is easy, Junior Garden- 
ers!” laughs Queen Flora. “Come here, 
Seven Sisters Rose, and give to these 


AnD then you must have the China 
Rose in your garden, too. We call it the 
Monthly Rose, as in the mild climates of 
the South it blossoms practically every 
month. The petals and leaves of the Tea 


Rose in China are dried and used in tea | 


because of their fine fragrance. These 
roses are the parents of some of our well- 
known Hybrid Tea Roses that in most 
climates bloom thruout the summer. 
“Of course, you will want some of these 
famous Hybrid Tea Roses in your rose 





garden. Come forth, Pink Radiance and | 


Red Radiance, you are as hardy and 
strong as any of the Hybrid Tea Roses in 
my court. Go with these Junior Gardeners 
and fill their rose garden with your beauty 
and fragrance!” 


No need now to use two, three or more 
insecticides. Spray thoroughly with Red 
Arrow. More effective. Kills both chew- 
ing and sucking insects. Endorsed by 
leading entomologists. 


Absolutely Non-Poisonous 
Red Arrow is non-poisonous to human 
beings, domestic pets, birds. Does not 
discolor plants or flowers. Leaves no 
noxious residue on vegetables. Easy to 
use. Economical. Teaspoonful makes a 
gallon. Ask wherever garden supplies 
are sold. Or clip coupon for trial sample. 


ae, RED ARROW 
ON- POISONOUS 
» INSECT SPRAY 3 


(PYRETHRUM SOAP) 


@ Clip Here for Introductory Sample 


McCORMICK & CO. Inc., Dept. F5 
Baltimore, Md. 


I enclose 10¢ forsample package of Red Arrow 
Insect Spray (sufficient for one gallon of spray). 
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CTANDSC APE ARCHITECT 


At home by mail. Big fees. 
Pleasant healthful work. Ex- 
perts earn $50 to $200 a week. 
Many earn while learning. 
Write today for details— 
—— LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
80 Plymouth Bidg, Des Moines, la. 








@®eeeoeeoeeeeeees @ 
Rare, exclusive varieties giving 
i you new garden beauty at small 
cost. Superior quality, healthy 


roots or rhizomes, easily grown in almost every state 
in the union. Write for Salbach’s free 1933 catalog. 





Many full color illustrations. New low prices. 


15 Fine IRIS (labeled) prepaid $1.50 
CARL SALBACH, 659 Woodmont Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 
@eeeeeees?2e2ee8ee 
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HAMMONDS 


PEST KIT 


7 | INDISPENSA BLE TO GARDENERS 

tains pound can SLUG OT, pound can 
~ PE & ROSE DUST, halt pint Hammond's 
>] THRIP JUICE and handy gun spray. $1.25 
value for $.95 — complete! Featured — with 
/ other Hammond producte—by Seed, Hardware 
and Drug dealers everywhere. 


“G. 5 HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL COMPANY 
*) § Ferry Street, acon, New York 
























No Hair - No Odor 
Keeps clothes 
fresh and sweet - 
Makes other pads 
obsolete. 


An Innovation 
SNO-WHITE 
Pad and Cover 
for lroning Board, 
made of entirely Send dealer's name 


new fabric and 56c for trial. 
BURLINGTON MILLS, Inc., Burlington, Wis. 
IRIS *: prices. Eight fine modern varieties, 
each labeled (value $3.85) sent pre- 


soy | for $2.00. Prong a saving collections. Send 
or list. July Oct., Nov. deliveries. 


THOLE’S GARDENS. “a8 ‘M5th Ave S.W., Seattle, Wash. 











New varieties, finest plants, lowest 
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“How can we ever thank you, Queen 
Flora, for sending with us these lovely 
courtiers of your rose court?” 

“That is my joy in life, Junior Garden- 
ers, to spread beauty, happiness, cheer, 
and fragrance thruout the world. All that 
I ask is that you love and care for my 
lovely rose courtiers, for, like true aris- 
tocrats, whether they are planted by a 
cottage door or on the king’s palace 
grounds, they will repay you a thousand 
fold for your love and attention.” 


Wir happy smiles and dreams of 
beauty to come, the Junior Garden Club 
embassy leaves Flora’s rose court and the 
drama ends. 

Refreshments are then served to the 
mothers and guests. Rose nectar, rose 
hip tarts, and brier candy will be easy 
and appropriate. 


Are You a Junior Gardener? 


Ir YOU know eight or ten other boys 
and girls interested in gardening but who 
are not Junior Gardeners, get some older 
person to act as your counselor. Then send 
us your names and addresses and we will 
enroll you in The Junior Garden Clubs of 
America. You can join all alone if you like. 

Most of you will want a Junior Garden 
Club button and we shall be glad to send 
all new members one if you will each send 
a 3-cent stamp with your name and 
address. 

To all Junior Garden Clubs that send 
in five or more new members, to all new 
Junior Garden Clubs that enroll in this 
month of roses, and to every Junior Gar- 
dener that writes me a letter telling of his 
or her garden experiences, sending at the 
same time the name of a new member, | 
will send directions for making rose-brier 
candy, rose nectar, and rose hip tarts. 

To new clubs of ten or more members I 
will send the story of how we happen to 
have white roses and directions for dry- 
ing rose leaves for Christmas sachets, as 
well as how to make beads from crushed 
rose leaves. 

Address Cousin Marion, 
Garden Clubs of America, 


The Junior 
Des Moines. 








A Live Program Theme 


Because clubwomen 
everywhere are favoring material definite- 
ly related to present-day living, the topic 
“Better Buying” (meaning Thoughtful 
Buying) is excellent for a year’s program. 

Better Homes and Gardens has prepared 
a complete program outline on “Better 
Buying.” It covers a year’s study, sug- 
gesting topics for discussion, with their in- 
formation sources. If you would like to 
see this outline, address The Club Editor, 
Better Homes and Gardens, 9206 Meredith 
Building, Des Moines, and inclose 4-cents 
in stamps or coin. 
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POTATO PEELER—Never before available for home 
use. Washes and peels up to 8 or 10 potatoes in about 
two minutes. No waste as in hand peeling. Saves valu- 
able protein and mineral salts lying directly under skin. 


COFFEE GRINDER — Serve freshly ground coffee for 
greatest flavor. This new grinder is perfected— grinds 
just the way you wish, coarse or powdery fine for 
vacuum or drip coffee makers. 


MEAT GRINDER AND CHOPPER—Grinds meat and 
chops vegetables, fruit and nuts. Crumbs bread and 
crackers. Needed daily. 


SLICER AND SHREDDER — Slice and shred potatoes 
and other vegetables and fruits in a jiffy with this new 
attachment. Serve more shredded raw vegetable salads 
and add more minerals and vitamins to your menus. 


Easier to use— Instead of bringing the attachment to 
the mixer, you a lift the light motor from mixer 
to attachment . he easy method, but an entirely new 
rinciple exclusive with amilton Beach. You should 
ave this Mixer with all attachments. It cuts down 
time and work in the kitchen and improves your meals. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Made by Hamilton Beach 
Manufacturing Co., Racine, Wisconsin. 
Send for 48 page booklet of ‘‘Tested Recipes”’ showing 
how to prepare delicious dishes electrically. 


*% Western prices: Mixer $20.25: Potato Peeler $7.50: 
Slicer and Shredder $2.50; Coffee Grinder $2.50; Meat 
Grinder $2.50; Power Unit $3.50. 


*& *& Meat Grinder and Sticer-Shredder require special 
Power Unit. Price $3.2: 


HAMILTON BEACH FOOD MIXER 
WITH THE NEW WORK-SAVING 


ATTACHMENTS LIGHTENS 


+» 
COFFEE GRINDER 









“MY EASIER-TO-USE 


MY 
KITCHEN TASKS” 


It saves ingredients, reduces dish washing and 
eliminates tiring hand work. Hamilton Beach 
provides easier, faster, better mixing features . . . 
the self-revolving bowls turn even when empty 

. beaters come off easily in one piece... motor 
is nicely balanced on handle so you may pick it 
up with one hand; nothing to detach ... easy to 
use in any vessel for mashing potatoes, beating 
candy and making 7-minute icing. The perfect 
mixer for creaming butter, making cakes ... 
flufing egg-whites ... whipping cream... mixing 
salad dressings . . . and juicing oranges. 


New low price—only $19.25* 


NEW ATTACHMENTS 


$725" $928" 


GRINDERGCHOPPER 


oP 


me’ 122° 


_— —"f 
POTATO PEELER uicommniiien 


HAMILTON BEACH Sood liver 
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NTROL kills the queen and whole ant fam- 
ily right in the nest...the only way to get 
lasting relief. 
Safe around children or pets, quick, 
sure, inexpensive, proved in a million homes. 


Get it at NEW LOW PRICES now from drug, seed, hard- 
ware stores. Write, Antrol, Deot.31 , (51 Imperial 5t., 
geles for free pamphlet on pest control. 


Los An- 
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STOP LEAKS 





MAKE LOOSE PARTS TIGHT 


MOOTH-ON NO. 1. stops 

leaks of water, steam, oil 
gas, smoke. Makes a pressure 
tight seal at joints, cracks or 
breaks in pipes, boilers, radiators, 
tanks, pails, etc. Makes loose 
handles, nuts, bolts, screws tight 
Stops leaks in auto radiators, 


cracked water jackets, keeps nuts 
and hub caps tight. Applied cold 














se Holds in metal, tile, wood. Make 
wim these repairs yourself and avoid 
expense and delays for profession 
SMOOTH-ON al fixers. Easy if you follow in 
| structions in the booklet 
Write for : , , 
Get Smooth-On N 1 in 









FREE BOOK 


7-oz. or 1 or 5-lb can from any 
hardware store. 


Smooth-On Mfg. Co., 
Dept. 67, 570 Communipaw Ave 


N. J. 


Jersey City, 


Dot wit SMOOTHON 
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MAKING A 
HARD JOB 





Use 3-in-One Oil on your lawn mower 
regularly and see how much easier it 
makes that grass-cutting job! As _ it 
lubricates it prevents rust and also keeps 
working parts cleaner—free of sticky 
gum. Three different oils are blended in 
3-in-One to make it give this triple 
protection wherever you use it. Good 
stores everywhere have 3-in-One_ in 
handy cans and bottles. 


NEVER HAS SUCH A FINE HOTEL 
+ 
OFFERED SUCH LOW PRICES AND 


J 


STILL MAINTAINED ITS HIGH 


Fr 


STANDARD OF SERVICE! 
Ss fa. at 
ROOMS FOR $4.00. BREAKFAST 
’ — % 77 i@ 


IN YOUR ROOM 75¢. LUNCHEON 
a 4 A nt 


IN THE GRILL NI 
| ’ F 


Y $1.00 


THE ROOSEVELT 
— . ’ a Pd 


MADISON AT 45th, NEW YORK CITY 
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I Love Oldtime Posies 


[| Continued from page 21 | 


grace of them, must have been healing 
balm to pioneering yet homesick hearts as 
these starry flowers danced in the spring 
winds blowing thru little doorstep gardens. 

Fritillaries, too, made an early trip 
from gardens overseas. There is a time- 
less quality about these little “checker- 
lilies’’ with their shadowy bars, an endur- 
ing and quite indefinable charm to these 
white to mulberry-colored ‘‘Guinea-hen- 
flowers” swinging bell-like on their slen- 
der stems. 


THE sunny-hearted Flowering or Golden 
Currant (Ribes odoratum) here in the 
shady corner by the steps—it almost made 
history along the old Santa Fe Trail. To 
me its sweet breath and arching stems are 
irrevocably tied with the colorful story of 
a patriot of Civil War times—surveying— 
meridian lines—hostile Indians—currant 
berries to supplement all but exhausted 

rations—mule teams—astronomy—a 
flower-loving wife. 

This is southernwood—this grayish- 
hoary little shrub all such a feathery 
green. There are many charming stories 
about the southernwood (Artemisia abro- 
tanum). It has figured in many ancient 
love potions. And it was long a common 
practice for ladies to carry sprigs of its 
finely dissected foliage to meeting-house, 
that its clean pungent scent—so pleasant 
to sniff at—might keep drowsiness away. 
More than that, it was recommended, se- 
riously, as being good to cure “vanityes of 
the head!” A little story I often tell to in- 
terested visitors has to do with another 
name for southernwood—lads-love. If 
they ask why it is called lads-love, the an- 
swer is—because it seldom or 


flowers! 


Known and loved like the southern- 
wood for its individual green, its agreeable 
spicy scent and its associations, is this 
aromatic little annual— Ambrosia, which 
is Chenopodium botrys of botanists and 
Jerusalem-oak of gardens long ago. You'll 
notice that its foamy and irregular yet 
plume-like racemes look very much like 
the light green flowers of the wild grape. 
It is wonderfully friendly and springs up 
all over the garden. I cannot imagine Am- 
brosia happy in an elaborate garden where 
paid caretakers keep everything so pain- 
fully neat. It belongs to little plots simply 
overflowing with cherished flowers. 


A FRAGRANT little herbaceous shrub 
is Fraxinella (Dictamnus albus). It spends 
its long life in being handsome—in foliage, 
flower, seedpod, and scent. I have no 
doubt but that this oldtime favorite has 
gathered to itself as many intimate asso- 
ciations as 1t has trim ashlike leaves. One 
of my earliest memories of it includes a 
visit to our garden by a very new bride 
and groom and of pun-loving Henry’s in- 
sistence that our balancing pair of these 
plants were Frank and Nelly! 


THe Sweet Cicely and Provence Roses 
are down this path. But our time is up! 
And we have gone such a little way. Do 
come again. There are so many more sweet 
and memory-calling reasons why gardens 
are dearer and lovelier places when every 
spring “the same dear things lift up the 
same fair faces.” 


never | 


























Order Now 
These Rare New Bulbs! ® 


Order now and make sure of having some of | 
the rare new and unusual bulbs not ob- | 
tainable in the Fall. Order must be in before 
August Ist or you will lose out. 
Furthermore, all orders placed before 
August Ist are subject to a special 10% dis- 
count. You order now and pay when de- 
livered. 


Send at once for our new bulb catalog, con- 
taining hundreds of new tulips, daffodils 
and wild bulbs for the rock garden. Get your 
order in early. You will find all of our bulbs 
agreeably reduced in price 


eg.U.S.Pat. 
Off. 









Tulipa Sylvestris. 
Sweet smelling. 
Small, graceful, but- 
terfly-yellow varie- 
ty for the rock gar- 
den. Multiplies 
rapidly. Grows 16 
inches high. 12 for 
65c. 100 for $4.50. 

















Mentor, Ohio 
Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 


America’s Finest Plants and Bulbs 


16 Mentor Avenue 











TRIM YOUR HEDGE ELECTRICALLY 


LIGHTNING SPEED—NO WORK! 














Many times as fast as hand shears, Like 
play to use. Does expert job, too. Keeps 
shrubs looking better. Works on light 
socket.Weight 2% pounds .Lowestprices. 
@ WRITE FOR BOOKLET TODAY 


PEERLESS TRIMMER 


cnenane PEERLESS INDUSTRIES 
School Street, Chicago, Wi. 


“IRIS $ 


Fine varieties, labeled, includ- 
ing gorgeous Ambassadeur, 








delicate Dream, iridescent 
Mother of Pearl, and the 
rest of equal merit. Catalog 


listing 300 choicest Iris, each a bargain, sent on request. 


Jardin des Iris, 130 Roseneath, Battle Creek, Mich. 
FLOWER GROWER 


A magazine specially edited for 
gardening enthusiasts 
Each ue contains more in- 
teresting facts on flower growing 
than any other publication. Tells 
all about flowers. Intensely prac- 
tical, stimulating and helpful. 
Sample copy 10c¢ 
Special offer 7 months for $1.00 
Address 
THE FLOWER GROWER 
101 Nerth Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACT OR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 
Country Estates and Poultrvmen. 
Reduced Prices - Easy Terms 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO NS 
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1035 33rd Ave. $.£. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Different kinds hardy meted. including 
—— 4 of the best, not labeled, or 20 cor- 
rectly labeled sent postpaid for $1.00. Send 
for free unusual bargain list. 

Ris RINGWOOD GARDENS 
W. W. Cook Clinton, lowa 









Squabs Pay—F REE Book 


Makes money raising PR Royal WK agg on of poultry. 
met a chicken prices. Steady income in 4 weeks. 
Bend 4 cts. stamps postage for new free 68-p vy how breed 
and sell; good work which never fails; 33d year 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 600 H St, Melrese, Mass. 
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Gay to the End 


[| Continued from page 22 | 


The mistflower (Eupatorium coelestin- 
um) grows about 18 inches tall, bears 
flat heads of lavender flowers which give 
them the name of Hardy Ageratum. It is 
valuable for hot, dry, or shaded places. 

While many of the sunflowers, such as 
the Fineleaf Sunflower, begin to bloom 
during July and August and continue for 
a month or two, Woolly Dod fills Septem- 
ber with distinct, deep yellow flowers and 
the Maximilian Sunflower (Helianthus 
maximilianus) produces long graceful 
sprays of golden yellow flowers invaluable 
for cutting during September and October. 


THe Helenium seems to be fittingly 
named after Helen of Troy, but why its 
recognized English name should be 
sneezeweed and not Helensflower is a 
mystery. Among the most worthwhile 
species and varieties are the following: 
Superbum, golden yellow flowers in 
broad spreading heads; Rubrum, blood- 
red; Riverton Gem, old gold changing to 
wallflower red; and Riverton Beauty, 
lemon-yellow with a purplish center. 

The native Asters and their European 
cousins, which clothe the autumn fields 
with purple and white, flecked here and 
there with pink, are the parents of many 
improved varieties which, like the prophet 
without honor at home, have a much 
greater vogue in Europe than in America. 


AMoNG autumn-flowering perennials | 


few have such beautiful tints of red and 
pink as do the Japanese Anemones. None 
surpasses them as cutflowers, for they 
maintain their beauty for days after most 
others have withered. Moreover, they 
begin to bloom in August and continue 
thru the light frosts of early fall until hard 
frost kills their tops. To maintain them at 
their best they should be covered with 2 
or 3 inches of leaves during winter to pre- 
vent their being heaved out of the ground 
and thus killed. Otherwise they are per- 
fectly hardy. Among other species of fall- 
blooming Anemones is Aupehensis—small, 
very free flowering, rose tinted. 


Gardenchrysanthemumsare universally | 


popular for planting in borders, in front 
of dwarf evergreens, and like positions. 


OnE chrysanthemum species distinct 
from the garden “mums” referred to is the 
Arctic Daisy (Chrysanthemum arcticum). 
It forms rosette tufts of dark green leaves 
above which from late September often 
until mid-November appear like veritable 
snowdrifts of flowers often more than 2 
inches in diameter. When planted against 
a dark background of dark dwarf ever- 
greens this little “mum” is very eloquent! 





“‘Garden Gates You Can Easily Make,”’’ No. 5. 
See, too, pages 39, 43, 46, and 49 
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INTS & VARNISHES 


(Quality unsurpassed 
1869-1933 


@ FREE BOOK 


Ask any Lowe Brothers dealer for a Free copy of 


a helpful book on painting and 


decorating. If you don’t know the name of 
your Lowe Brothers dealer write direct to Lowe 


Brothers Company, Dayton, Ohio. 





Will You accept 


this 


KFREE book? 


It’s probably the most 


amazing story ever writ- 


ten for Home Owners! 





DO YOU KNOW that 4 inches of “rock 
wool”’ insulation in the hollow walls and 
attic spaces of your home will give you as 
much protection against the weather as 10 
feet of concrete? ... 


Read the Johns-Manville Book 


DO YOU KNOW why you are wasting 
from 25 to 40% of your fuel money every 
year?... 

Read the Johns-Manville Book 
DO YOU KNOW why you have cold, 


drafty rooms even when you run the fur- 
nace full blast?... 


Read the Johns- Manville Book 


DO YOU KNOW why your home is so hot 
and stuffy in summer, why some of the bed- 
rooms are really unbearable? .. . 


Read the Johns-Manville Book 
DO YOU KNOW how all these troubles 


can be corrected forever—at very little ex- 
pense—with one simple operation that often 
takes only 24 hours? ... 


Read the Johns-Manville Book 


DON’T MISS THIS fascinating story that 
will open your eyes to amazing new possi- 
bilities of comfort and economy. The book 
is absolutely free. Just fill in and mail the 
coupon today. 
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J. NE—then if ever come perfect days—made perfect by 
realization of our early spring anticipations. Only a few 
short months ago we planted our roses, and now they are 
bursting into bud and flower; some have already passed, 
ready to produce their seed. 

Thousands of you have had an opportunity to see the 
wonderful moving pictures on the opening of flowers, made 
by that painstaking naturalist-photographer Arthur C. 
Pillsbury, of Berkeley, California. It is thru his courtesy 
that we reproduce on this page the life of a rose, from bud 
to seed. It took Mr. Pillsbury 14 days to get this series of 
pictures. Here the lovely lifetime of a rose is seen at a glance. 


Roses Ascendant. We hope the story on climbing roses 
(page 31) by G. A. Stevens, secretary of the American Rose 
Society, will be an appetizer for his new book, “Climbing 
Roses. 2 

J. Horace McFarland, eminent rosarian and president of 
the society, has said: 
“G. A. Stevens has had 
contact almost every 
day in the year with 
climbing roses. There- 
fore he writes from 
life.” 

We are sure you will 
be interested in his 
complete discussion of 
the merits and faults of 
the multitude of varie- 
ties. His splendid chap- 
ter ‘Supports for 
Climbing Roses” and 
his direct-to-the-point, 
practical information 
on growing them are 
particularly helpful. 


135 Percent. Of 
course we all remember 
that if we did every- 
thing perfectly in school 
we got 100 percent. But 
several weeks ago | 
visited a Kansas City 
school whose boys and 
girls were tidying their 
own home grounds. The 
principal of the school 
hoped that every room 
could have 100 percent 
in the number of yards 
which were improved. 
But the youngsters in 
one room insisted that 
they should have 135 
percent because they 
had cleaned up 35 yards 


Betrer Homes ano GarpeEns, June, /933 


The Life of a Rose 


My mind lets go a thousand things, 
Like dates of wars and deaths of kings, 
And yet recalls the very hour— 

’Twas noon by yonder village tower, 
And on the last blue noon of May— 
The wind came briskly up this way, 
Crisping the brook beside the road; 
Then, pausing here, set down its load 
Of pine-scents, and shook listlessly 
Two petals from that wild rose tree. 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich 





ALONG THE GARDEN PATH 


owned by people who had no boys or girls in school. It is 
too bad all our neighborhoods are not 135 percent tidy. 
For Better Homes and Gardens’ Junior Yard and Garden 
Contest there has been devised a clever score card to assist 
in bringing about a consciousness of beauty in the home 
grounds. We shall be happy to send you a copy of it. 


June Chores. As soon as your lilacs have finished bloom- 
ing, cut off the old flowers to prevent them from going to seed. 
If you planted lilacs this spring, it may be well to train 
them as trees rather than allow a great number of suckers to 
grow at the roots. Dig around the base of the plants and re- 
move the suckers at the points where they grow from the 
root. There is a great temptation to leave two shoots this 
year, four next year, and at last your lilac becomes a thick 
jungle of shoots. 

In some neighborhoods delphiniums are troubled with 
mite, sometimes called blight. It causes the buds to be mis- 
shapen so that they 
rarely open, and the 
leaves often become 
blistered and black. Va- 
rious contact insecti- 
cides, such as nicotine 
or pyrethrum, should 
be used weekly to pre- 
vent the injury. 

Prevent all bulbous 
flowers from going to 
seed, as this exhausts 
the bulbs for another 
year, and be sure to let 
their leaves mature in 
order to store food in 
next year’s bulbs. 

In gathering your 
roses, don’t break them 
from the plants but so 
cut each stem that sev- 
eral good leaves are left 
oneach shoot. Near each 
of these leaves a new 
flower bud will start. 

Weeds in your garden 
today will be moth- 
ers of thousands to- 
morrow. (Enough said.) 


































Your Letters. 1am 
well repaid for writing 
this page. For each 
suggestion I give you, I 
receive a score in re- 
turn. And each day I 
anticipate the friendly 
criticism 
you send 
me. . 
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Don't offend... play safe... Use Listerine 


. . « deodorizes hours longer 


You never can tell when you have 
halitosis (unpleasant breath), the 
unforgivable social fault. The wise 
thing to do, then, is to use Listerine 
before social engagements. No fas- 
tidious man or woman would over- 
look this precaution. 

After using Listerine, you know 
that your breath cannot offend others. 
The moment this amazing antiseptic 
and deodorant enters the mouth, it 
cleanses, arrests fermentation, de- 
cay, and infection—all causes of 
odors—then overcomes the odors 
themselves. Listerine instantly 
Sets rid of odors that ordinary 
mouth washes cannot hide in 
12 hours. 

Don’t be one of the thousands who 
take it for granted that their breath 


BEFORE ALL ENGAGEMENTS 
ai , 


is beyond reproach when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it is not. The unwelcome 
truth is that everyone is a victim of 
halitosis at some time or another. 

You can readily understand why: 
a few particles of fermenting food, 
overlooked by the tooth brush, often 
cause bad breath. A slightly decay- 
ing tooth or a leaky filling produces 
odors. Also, excesses of eating and 
drinking, and, of course, temporary 
or chronic infections of the mouth, 
nose, and throat. 

So we say: don’t guess about the 
condition of your breath. Simply 
keep Listerine handy in home and 
office, and rinse the mouth with it 
every morning and night, and be- 
tween times before meeting others, 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo, 


@ 


INSTANTLY ENDS HALITOSIS 
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\ ( HEN the superintendent of the waterworks in a medium- 
sized middlewestern city becomes such an outstanding citizen 
that his passing is noted in a great and distant metropolitan 
paper, in what is known as “tophead” story, you may know 
that he was truly a national figure. 

The story of the life of such a man is so inspiring that Better 
Homes and Gardens is proud to take note of it as deserving 
nation-wide attention. A good life, like a good deed, shines 
far in the world. 

He could have been just a good waterworks superintendent— 
a high-class honest businessman, a highly competent engineer. 
But he had a still larger vision. He had under his control a 
tract of 1400 acres, used for gathering, filtering, and pumping 
water. In an efficient and low-cost program, he made it into a 
park and game refuge which will be a blessing to the genera- 
tions yet to come. 

Yesterday I drove thru this tract. I saw wild geese in a 
primeval lagoon so sheltered that it is their year-round home. 
] saw narcissus and mertensia and many other flowers growing 
as if wild, but planted by human hands. There were bird 
shelters and feeding stations in the midst of great forest trees. 
In the more formal areas are beautiful plantings; ponds where 
thousands of fishes play; object gardening lessons. The whole 
tract is an educational institution for the home gardener and a 
fine example of public service. No man could wish for a more 
remarkable or enduring monument. Charles S. Denman, of 
Des Moines, died, not rich in this world’s goods, but wealthy 
beyond estimate in those durable factors of real success which 
have to do with the enrichment of soul for the whole people. 


My FATHER attended the World’s Columbian Exposition 
in Chicago forty years ago. While he was there a beam of light 
started from the star Arcturus. Traveling at the rate of 186,000 
miles a second, it arrived at the lake front in Chicago this 
year in May in time to start a delicate mechanism which 
officially opened “A Century of Progress Exposition.” 

This and other stimulating thoughts will pass thru my mind 
this summer when I attend this fair. There will be a great 
horticultural exposition. There will be several homes, built in 
the most recent fashion and of the most recently evolved 
materials and construction. 

Before the fair was officially opened, while the workmen were 
still busy, I visited the grounds and found a most amazing 





congregation of exposition buildings. Most of them are angular, 
brightly colored, equipped with startling struts, spars, corners, 
protuberances. They are mostly flat-roofed, and they break 
away abruptly from traditional forms of architecture. You 
may not like this assemblage of strange buildings, but you 
will certainly find them interesting—even fascinating. 

The Century of Progress Exposition will be keyed to the 
swift pace of today’s industrial and business life. Yet it will also 
lay more stress on new things for the home than any previous 
exposition. No commentator upon American life of today can 
afford to ignore it. 


Here is an idea from a Better Homes and Gardens enthusiast: 
Make a map of your home locality, or have it made if you do 
not happen to have the knack to do it. Then have a number of 
copies printed for your friends. 

Many people—especially those in the suburbs—find it hard 
to tell their friends how to find their homes. So this man de- 
cided to make a map. In recent years maps have become quite 
popular, even if they merely represent some fanciful geography 
of mediaeval times, so why not have a map of your own 
community? 

If you happen to have a name for your home, it makes the 
map all the more interesting, but at any rate you can have 
a lot of fun working out interesting and humorous designations 
for certain details of the landscape or thorofares. 

Postscript: Some one in the office has just suggested: Why 
not use this idea for a Christmas card? Yes, why not? p 


Events are moving so swiftly in the field of home finance 
and home construction these days that we hesitate to make ob- 
servations, for fear they will be very much out-of-date by the 
time they appear in the magazine. 

Under the leadership of President Roosevelt, the government 
has taken a number of far-reaching steps in the direction of 
mortgage relief, financing of building and remodeling, and 
kindred subjects. In the commercial field there are important 
improvements in the technic of home-building and equipment. 

At any rate it will pay you to watch developments closely. 
The era into which we are emerging is going to be an era for 
homemakers, and no mistake. 


Ir IS mighty poor economy to risk the lives of children. One 
of the fine effects of the work of playgrounds and recreation 
directors is to keep children off the streets and in public play 
areas. Citizens who have control over the affairs of playgrounds 
will surely remember this and not let false 7 
economy endanger the lives of little boys a (, _ 
and girls, who love the out-of-doors. 
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For a Song 
Dear Garden Editor: 


I am a reader of your interesting magazine and 
would like your advice on contriving a bird-bath. It is 
to be mostly for the amusement of my little children, 
and I do not wish to go to much expense. I felt that 
there must be some simple way to make one and that 
you would be able to tell me. Yours truly—Mrs. 
Addison Lawson, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


If you are not pestered by cats and dogs, birds like a 
shallow pool right at the surface of the ground. Hollow 
out a depression 5 or 6 inches deep, of whatever shape 
you wish, removing only a few shovelfuls of earth. Pour 
in a mixture of one part portland cement, two parts 
sand, and three parts broken stone or gravel, with just 
enough water to blend. Trowel this into a bowl shape, 
nol permitting the concrete to come above ground, but 
flush with it. (Reason: Concrete itself isn’t pretty.) If 
the concrete is about three inches deep you will have a 
very satisfactory bird-bath. 


First Spadeful 
Dear Contest Committee: 


Well, here’s the way the tree-planting in Golden 
Gate Park took place. Mayor Angelo Rossi and John 
P. Murphy, of the Playground Commission, are 
shown helping little Hisako Kataoka turn the first 
spadeful for one of the trees near Middle Lake. The 
Japanese children were present in numbers. 





Suburo Kido, representing the Japanese Associa- 
tion, formally presented the trees to Mayor Rossi, 
who accepted them in the name of the City of San 
Francisco. Very cordially yours—Grace T. Hadley, 
San Francisco, California. 


When the More Beautiful America Contest, sponsored 
by Better Homes and Gardens, in which San Francisco 
is one of the many entries, closes, late in 1934, we shall 
all know more about the Japanese Cherries in Golden 
Gate Park. Miss Hadley is chairman of a special com- 
mittee of the San Francisco Bay Chapter of the League 
of. Western Writers, which negotiated this gift. 


Only White Woman 
Dear Cooks’ Round Table: 


I am the only white woman on this comparatively 
new and isolated rubber plantation. Before coming to 
live at Kabasalan I was familiar with Better Homes and 
Gardens, but now it has become a friend, and it is 
always a joy when the mail bag contains a new issue. 

Foods and recipes are my No. 1 interest. I have 
made a special study of native dishes of the Islands. 
However, | will not inflict any of those on you, but 
will offer one of my chicken recipes. Inasmuch as 
chicken is our standard fresh meat, we are always on 
the lookout for new ways to cook it. 


CHICKEN FRUIT SALAD 
(Serves 10) 

3 cupfuls of coarsely diced cooked chicken 
1% cupfuls of diced celery 
1 cupful of drained, diced, or crushed pineapple 
2 cupfuls of blanched and cut almonds 
2 large bananas diced 
Mayonnaise 


Combine the ingredients and toss lightly together 
with mayonnaise. Serve at once on crisp lettuce hearts 
with grated cheese sprinkled over each helping. This 
is excellent as the main dish for a luncheon or Sunday- 
supper snack. Very truly yours—Mrs. G. V. Hurley, 
Pathfinder Estate, Kabasalan, Zamboanga, Philippine 
Islands. 





What a grand month July is in 
which to take pictures! Remem- 
ber that along with the letters you 
write to us we're always delight- 
ed to have you send us your most 
interesting and UNUSUAL snap- 
shots for use on this page. 

—The Editors 


Ant Trap 
Dear Editor: 


We have lived in our house for 10 years and never 
were troubled with ants. Just now it seems impossible 
to get rid of some black ones. We've tried all kinds of 
powders and disinfectants. Thanking you for any in- 
formation. Very truly yours—Mrs. J. Parent, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 


Soak small sponges in sweetened water and place them 
where the ants are most numerous. They will crawl inio 
the pores of the sponges in great numbers. Kill them by 
dropping sponges and all into boiling water. By repeat- 
ing this over and over thousands of ants will be de- 
stroyed. And if you find the cracks where the ants have 
been entering, kerosene is an effective barricade. 


Pa’s Creed 
Dear Mrs. Shultz: 


“How does the Pa in this home handle matters of 
training and discipline?’”’ The answer is that Ma 
handles our two mischief-makers to perfection, and 
my humble job is to supply fresh air from time to 
time just like we apply cultivation to the garden to 
spruce up the roses. 

The easiest thing for Pa to do when he comes home 
at night after what he thinks has been a tiresome day 
at the office (and every Pa would choose to work a 
week rather than stay home and take care of imps 
such as these for one short day) is to sit down in an 
easy chair and read the newspaper. The hardest thing 
is to get down to the level of these ever-going arms 
and legs and play with them while Ma gets the meal 
ready. There are so many good excuses like “Got my 
best suit on and don’t want to get dirty,”’ or “Let’s 
wait until the week-end; then we'll go down to 
Bogert’s pond,”” and so forth, all of which become 
worn out after the first time used and thereafter 
don’t register. So for self-protection, Pa gets down on 
all fours to become a horse or cow .. . . and bye and 
bye we reach the piano. 

Some of the fundamentals—the least practiced, 
perhaps, but most important—I would set down are: 


Expect the children to do what you 
do and not what you would like them 
to do. 

Play and sing with your children and 
you will get to know them and be 
known by them. 

It’s a wise father whose leisure time 
belongs to his children. 


Our social life is being badly neglected. But we can 
always learn to play the Culbertson system later on. 
Now it’s a lot more fun to study these two sprites 
and figure out how to meet their growing needs.— 


Edward J. Dierauf, Westwood, New Jersey. 


We wish there had been room on this page this month 
for the picture of Pa and Ma, Tad and Eddie, that came 
with this letter. 


Cover All the Eggs 
My Dear Sirs: 

So you want criticism, eh? Well, here’s a pot shot at 
you. I sense the same thing Miss E. E. Van Vechten, 
of Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, tried unsuccessfully to 
point out in the April issue. You say about 35 per- 
cent of the magazine has been given to gardening 
from the first, meaning 35 percent of the editorial 
matter, I guess... . But why don’t you give a small 
portion of the magazine over to the vast area of these 
United States having a mild climate? Let’s have a 
couple of pages set apart for us of the more favored 
places. We can’t hibernate for six months of the 
year, as you may. 

To be sure I shall not discontinue the magazine on 
account of these deficiences as I see them. It is quite 
too valuable for that. You have a wonderful nest. 
Let’s try to cover all the eggs. Cordially and sincerely 
—Ben F. Carter, Fresno, California. 


But, Mr. Carter, we would feel ourselves kin to the 
Old Woman in the Shoe trying to marshall 38 pages 
of garden tips each month for the 38 (or more) distinct 
climatic sections which there are in the United States! 
Your own great state has several. But most of the hints 
can be adapted to California seasons, and when your 
garden sprouts a bad habit you can turn directly to the 
sympathetic ear and sage advice of Better Homes and 
Gardens’ Home Service Bureau. 


Cover Inspirations 
Dear Better Homes and Gardens: 


May I congratulate you upon your April cover? It 
seemed so familiar that I wondered if Mr. Carpenter 
had visited this neighborhood and secured his in- 
spiration from the extensive narcissus planting in 
Willoughby, Ohio—the hobby of John H. Smart, 
Cleveland attorney 

Your readers might be interested in the history of 
these bulbs as Mr. Smart tells it. It seems that in 
1871 his mother planted from 50 to 100 of her favorite 
narcissus, including the gorgeous yellow daffodil and 
the delicate white Poets Narcissus. These bulbs have 
increased thru successive plantings to over two mil- 
lion bulbs, probably the largest narcissus planting in 
this state. This despite the fact that generous gifts 
have been made and for the last several years large 
numbers have been sold . 

Speaking again of covers—a friend of mine tells me 
that she has made good use of all your floral paintings, 
not only in her own flower arrangements but also as a 
basis for the color schemes of her rooms. Oh yes, she 
likes the contents of Better Homes and Gardens, too. 
So do I. Sincerely Elizabeth D. Moran, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


yours 


The cover painting of Narcissus Scarlet Lancer, a new 
variety, was inspired by the extensive narcissus plantings 
thruout the United States, especially in the Northwest. 


Personal Statistics 


Wainwright Evans, whose work appears frequently in 
Better Homes and Gardens and whose astonishing 
story “Lifeblood of the World’’ appears on page 10, at 
our request wriles us about himself 


Dear Mr. Peterson: 


It never occurred to me what a lovely profession 
journalism would be till somebody called my atten- 
tion to Richard Harding Davis back in Spanish- 
American War days. I thought what a gay life he led, 
presumably scooping other war corresponde nts, write 
ing better stuff than they did, posing for Charles 
Dana Gibson in between times; the editors eating 
out of his hand, and nobody daring to turn his stuff 
down without apologizing—and I decided to be just 
like that. 

For this I went to Princeton, where I was graduated 
in 1907, stocked with the usual parcel of learning— 
A year later I married Edith Clagett, of Missouri, 
Much of what | have written she is quite likely to 
have had a hand in by way of clarifying my ideas, 
which are frequently, as one editor told me, “muggy, 
bluggy, and fuggy.”’ We have a son and daughter, 
and consider marriage a success after nearly 25 years 
of it.—Wainwright Evans, St. Michaels, Maryland. 





On this page, in March, a letter from Col. George A 
Skinner, of the Seventh Corps Area Medical Corps, 
Omaha, Nebraska, suggested the use of a large glass 
syringe, such as is used for taking blood tests, as an 
ideal instrument for applying gasoline to dandelions 

Our comment that “the doctor punctures them with a 
hypodermic needle’’ has given some of you the erroneous 
impression that the slender tube must be plunged thru 
the plant’s crown. Colonel Skinner simply used the 
syringe as a precision device to drop the gasoline directly 
onto the center of the plant and on each flower head 
Don’t push the needle into the ground at all. Soil clogs u. 
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>> NICK says it was his father 
who taught him never to refuse a 
proffered dish at table. “Some days 
you want more, some days you want 
less, but always you want some,” his 
father would say. I’m that way about 
hot water in homekeeping—always I 
want “some.” 

An ingenious new gas burner on an 
automatic water heater which John 
Normile tells about has three adjust- 
ments. It keeps hot all the water 
needed on washday, just two-thirds 
of that maximum quantity if de- 
sired, or merely “‘some”’ at all times. 
Thus the gas burned is adjustable by 
thirds—(using less gas if the furnace 
helps heat the water). 


—-so restful to all present. 


talk of outdoor furniture: 


>eP IT’S ALONG about now that 
I make bold to ask Nick if his weeds 
are interfering with the vegetable 
garden—or, by chance, are the vege- 
tables crowding the weeds? But my 
fun is over, for with a handy little 
wheelhoe the weeding, as well as the 
cultivating, is done standing up, 
which makes Nick enjoy it more. 


>>> TO KEEP a home neat there 
simply must be storage room for 
every thing—which often means add- 
ed shelf space in a closet, a toy-cabi- 
net built along the nursery wall, or 
maybe some extra bookshelves. If 
you see a neat little design on such 
shelf edges, it’s probably carved- 
wood moulding which has been ap- 
plied. There are many different de- 
signs and uses for this moulding, says 
Christine Holbrook. It helps make 
built-in furniture pieces, a buffet for 
instance, more decorative. 


> THE KITCHEN table where 

I mix things is next the wall opposite our cabinet unit. Thus I must 
turn completely around for supplies. A new kitchen cabinet, which 
Josephine Wylie suggests to replace the table, would take even less 
floor space, being 34 feet wide, by 114 feet deep, and 6 feet tall. Part of 
its front slides down to make an adequate worktable. Doors above open 
on two generous shelves, and below the working surface are two shallow 
drawers, two deeper ones, and utensil space. With such a cabinet, Nick, 
I could mix a cake on the spot! Yes, chocolate. 


>» OPENING and closing garage doors is one of life’s irritations for 
Nick. Strenuously, he claims he’s tired—or in a hurry! If we had a 
switch-controlled electrical door operator, which John Normile tells 
me about, Nick could reach to a control post alongside the driveway 
when entering, insert his key—and the doors would open; or close them 
when driving out by flipping a switch on this post. A flip-switch for 
either opening or closing is in the garage, and another in the house. 
These three switches control lights, if desired, and the system works 
for most any type garage door. 

Another door operator, most amazing yet thoroly tested, is radio- 
controlled. You pull a knob clamped on the car’s instrument board ani 
a transmitter in your car sends a coded signal to the receiver in the 
garage—presto, the doors open! If the car’s lights are burning an ad- 
ditional impulse switches on garage and driveway illumination. 


»PP “THAT’S ONE recipe you can’t lose,” exclainred Nick “and you 
can’t bungle,” he might have added, referring to the mayonnaise made 
with my new mixer. This utensil, offered by a certain salad-oil people, 
is a glass cylinder with metal top and a dasher slipping thru. 

The recipe is embossed in the glass. It just can’t fail, for during the 
exact 14 minutes that it takes my one hand to pour the pint can of 
salad oil into my egg and seasonings in the mixer, my other ~ whips 
up a perfect mayonnaise with the dasher. (No spattering of yellow 
polka-dots either!) 


»PP HOT NEWS on a cold subject (automatic refrigerators)! One 
box, with automatic defrosting, and a convenient ice-cube tray release 


Dear Neighbors: Isn't it good to sit with your friends of a 
summer evening, on your lawn or theirs, talking lazily and 
viewing the starlit sky? A gracious, calm bit of hospitality 


Thus situated, I inveigle Christine Holbrook into casual 


“Tt must be immune to showers,” she reflects, “and so 
our family likes iron tables and metal benches, and weath- 
ered hickory chairs with adjustable canvas stretched long 
and low. Canvas dries so quickly. For the children, little 
folding camp stools help keep them off the ground. One 
table’s gay umbrella strikes a decorative note. We like soft 
light occasionally, so we use old square iron lanterns—I 
had them made, and you can, too! 

My mind lazily plays along with her ideas, picking out 
those for our lawn. But—how Nick reacts to a cool breeze! 
Considerably perked up, he first selects for himself a camp 
stool, and now tumbles gravely down the lawn-slope. “On 
purpose?” Think of a harder question—for instance: “How 
do you remove grass-stain from a man’s white knickers?” >PP OUR DOG “PAL” doesn’t 

For further details of any news on this page, please send 
me a 3-cent stamp, specifying which item or items interest 
you, and addressing 5207 Meredith Building, Des Moines. 


Paws Joyce O/seon 
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has its freezing unit in the top center 
to allow tall storage space on each 
side. Another, with defroster and 
foot-pedal door-opener, has new 
sliding shelves, height adjustable. A 
third box, when opened, shows re- 
cessed space on the door’s inner side 
fitted with racks for small foodstuffs. 
Ina fourth box a simple control auto- 
matically disconnects the motor 
when very hot, re-connects it when 
cool—thus the motor cannot over- 
heat. A gas refrigerator is now air 
cooled (which saves water cost), has 
a new temperature regulator and 
trigger tray release. Several well- 
known manufacturers offer a low- 
priced model. 


care for the south neighbors nor their 
prize evergreens—for they have 
planted about each tree pointed sug- 
gestions that they just don’t care for 
him. Each protector is a unit of steel 
spring wires, rust-proofed, flexible, 
and harmless, but discouraging to 
dogs. Each protector has + Bras 
prongs and protects a quarter of a 
circle about the evergreens, yet is 
scarcely noticeable a i feet away. 


>> ONE OF THE standard plas- 
ter boards, now covered on one side 
with metallic leaf, has added insula- 
tion value, the manufacturer claims, 
equal to that of regular fiber insula- 
tion %-inch thick, and of course, as 
always, furnishes a rigid surface for 
decorating. The metallic leaf, John 
Normile explains, reflects summer 
heat out, and furnace heat in. 


>PP IS THERE A slight breeze 

from the West? Nick will be de- 
lighted to tell you. From Christine Holbrook he got the idea of a cunning 
little polished-brass weather vane for our garden post, and a foot scraper 
to match, if you please, at our side (or “gardening”’) door! 


Pr A MEASURING-CUP of heat-proof glass has a handle that 
doesn’t get hot. Josephine Wylie especially compliments its clear and 
complete set of quantity markings on two sides of the cup, with an 
“ounce” rule near the handle. 


>» ALFRED HOTTES mentions a lance-like tube for giving roots a 
good soaking occasionally without disturbing top-soil cultivation. It 
attaches to the hose, is carefully manipulated into the soil, and applies 
water directly. Nick plans to use one on our evergreens growing be- 
neath the eaves where moisture is scarce. 


»Pr A MODERN-DESIGNED gas stove made by a well-known 
manufacturer has several greatly improved cooking features, is sur- 
prisingly low priced—but, best of all, it would make the kitchen look 
so nice. More and more we entertain at pick-up snacks in our kitchens, 
and this stove has no dirt-catching crevices nor parts to appear untidy. 
The oven is on such a plane that it forms a procelain table-top with the 
lid, which closes over surface burners. 


>> OUR BIG OLD elm tree is precious to us and when Nick had to 
remove a limb he made sure moisture, causing decay, would not enter 
the gap. He painted it with a new dressing which is just half-way in 
solidity between paint and a grafting wax. 


»PP JOSEPHINE WYLIE (Mrs. W. E. Drips) has a baby son ob- 
jecting already to local hard water being used on his skin. To solve 
such a problem a new portable-type water softener only slightly 
larger than a quart milk bottle is modest in cost. John Normile 
ae that it can be — fastened to any water faucet by means of a 
rubber gasket and small chain to hold it secure. Water is completely 
softened in passing thru, and the appliance requires only an occasional 
flushing with salt. Now they bathe William.the-Second with oil! 





Betrer Homes anv Garvens, July, 1933 
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